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THE BONNIE, BONNIE BIRD. 


BY FRANCIS BENNOCH. 





O! where snared ye that bonnie, bonnie bird? 
O! where wiled ye that winsome fairy ? 

I fear it was where nae ear heard, 
And far frae the shrine o’guid Saint Mary. 


I didna snare this bonnie, bonnie bird, 
Nor try ony wiles wi’ this winsome fairy ; 
But won her heart where the angels heard, 
In the shadowy glen o’ guid Saint Mary. 


O! what want ye wi’ sic a bonnie bird ? 
I fear me its plume ye will ruffle sairly, 
Or bring it low to the lone kirk-yard, 
Where the flowers o’ grace are planted early. 


As life I love my bonnie, bonnie bird, 
Its plume shall never be ruffled sairly : 
Till the day o’doom will I keep my word, 
An’ cherish my bonnie bird late an’ early. 


O! whence rings out that merry, merry peal! 
An’ O! but the song is chorus’d rarely ! 

It is, itis the bonnie, bonnie bird, 
An’ three sma’ voices piping early. 


For, he didna snare the bonnie, bonnie bird, 
Nor work ony guile wi’ the winsome fairy ; 

But made her his ain, where the angels heard, 
At the holy shrine o’bless‘d Saint Mary. 


SL ceeneteneiennnescatenemeemetmeel 
OLD AND YOUNG LOVE. 


The recollections which I am jotting down in my leisure mometits, pain- 
ful though many of them be, are penned in the hope that some of those 
whose eyes they may meet, may glean from them a lesson which, had it 
been read to myself in by-gone days, had changed the destiny of my life. 

I need write down little of my early years of boyhood: they were passed 
calmly enough in the usual routine of Dutch colonial life. There is sel- 
dom much to give excitement to a sojourn in an Eastern settlement, and 
still less until one has reached the riper years of manhood. The island of 
Ceylon, under the sober sway of Mynheer Falck, formed no exception to 
this rule. My youth passed away; manhood arrived; yet nothing had 
occurred to ruffle the even tenor of my life, save the death of my surviving 
parent: and that event was softened by the reflection, that it left me sole 
master of my actions, and of a landed property which was far from being 
inconsiderable. 

The Retreat, which was the name of our family property, was and still 
is situated on the banks of the Calany Ganga, whose waters rolled into 
the Indian Ocean the contributions of many a distant mountain torrent, of 
many a boiling waterfall and inland flood. Our rice-grounds, at the pre- 
sent moment, stretch for a good mile along the river-bank. Of pasturage, 
there is no lack. And the fine, old, red-bricked, high-shouldered, stiff- 
backed family mansion stood up, and stands now, so primly amidst the 
merry green foliage and flower-beds, as though it had been starched and 
ironed out for the purpose. I loved the dear old place, with its quiet dark 
rooms, brimful of ebony and calamander furniture ; and its lone, gravelly, 
shaded walks, into which the sun never peeped but for a minute at highest 
noon ; but I love it more dearly now, and for other reasons. 

When I found myself in full possession of all this property, I was not 
elated and puffed up; I did not rush into the coarse gaieties of burgher 

‘colonial life ; I felt that I had a soul above Schiedam and clay-pipes, and 
nothing less than claret and a perfumed hookah on a downy ottoman would 
suit my tastes. Always of a contemplative turn, [ had long felt a great 
desire to study Oriental languages, in order to search the hidden treasures 
of the literature of the East ; and now that there was no longer any obsta- 
cle to my pursuits, I gladly handed over charge of the rice-grounds, the 
fruit-trees, the cattle, and implements, to my father’s old gray-headed mo- 
handiran or bailiff, who I knew would be as honest as he could, and would 
not rob me more than he had done my predecessors. 

I called in the services of a pundit from the neighbouring temple, who put 
me upon a course of Pali and Sanscrit, much to my delight. I could 
think of nothing else. The very oddity of the characters pleased me— 
they were so like carpenter’s shavings curled round, and old slippers turned 
up at the toes, I breakfasted on Pali ; I took tea on Sanscrit ; and dined 
on them both. I dreamed of them. The smoke of my hookah curled up in- 
to queer Pali letters; the very flowers in the garden seemed to be blossom- 
ing in the Sanserit dialect. In short, I was happy, and flattered myself 
that [ could not possibly be happier—that I was leading a most exempla- 
j ray and was altogether a very virtuous, useful member of burgher so- 

Time rolled pleasantly on, and I was still absorbed with my hookah and 
my Pali, still lived upon claret and Sanscrit, undisturbed by any carking 
cares of the Dutch world about me, when I remembered that I was thirty- 
two years of age. Judging by my dress and manners any one might well 
have written me down forty-two, with a postscript to the effect that I look- 
ed rather more. — . 

Just at this critical period, when I was about to commence an onslaught 
ota f the musty Pali Olas of Singalese history, I received a letter from an 
old friend of the family at Jaffnapatam, in the north of the island, solici- 
ting my good offices for the widow of a Company’s servant, who with her 
little daughter was proceeding to Colombo for change of air. I engaged 
for them a small cottage adjoining my own grounds, and shortly after- 
wards welcomed the old lady and her charge to their new abode. There 
was nothing whatever to attract one in the widow: she was as dull and 
insipid as might be expected from a whole life passed in a remote Dutch 
settlement. Her lace collar and ruffles were ag yellow as her skin, and 
that seemed to have imbibed the joint tinge of her favourite “ pumpkin 
curry,” and her deceased husband’s tobacco smoke. I of course felt for 
her friendless situation, but otherwise looked upon her with the same feel- 
ings as I should have had for an old butter-crock or a bale of damaged 
cotton cloth. Edith—her sweet, dark-eyed, black-haired daughter—was a 
being of another stamp ; so simple, so lively, 80 good, so intelligent, that 
I used to think the old smoke-dried, curry-fed dame must have stolen the 
dear child from some high-born family ; indeed, I am not to this day con- 
vinced to the contrary. 

Their wants were few enough—as is the case with most people in tropi- 
cal countries—and those wants were readily supplied. But it was evident 
that little Edith _— something more than could be had at the neigh- 
bouring bazaar. Her mind demanded nourishment ; and such a mind as 





she was evidently gifted with, should have no ordinary chance care. I 
thought much of it : it came across me in the midst of a Pali translation ; 
it startled me in the wild solitudes of a Sanscrit verb. Schools for such 
as she, there were none. But she could read and write, and had a slight, 
very slight, knowledge of history and science ; so that the ground had at 
any rate been prepared for the good seed. I was not long in determining 
what todo. They were both glad to receive my offers of tuition ; and it 
was arranged that every morning, an hour after the ordinary breakfast, I 
should send my appo, or butler, for my little pupil, who was to remain 
with me until noon, after which I was to be left to my Pali and Sanscrit. 
A new phase of my hitherto mechanical existence now commenced, and 
with it I dated the birth of new and pleasurable feelings. I had some one 
to live for beyond my own self. I felt that the ability to impart was not 
less pleasing than the power to acquire knowledge. And when each 
morning brought me my young pupil, cheerful, happy, and gentle as ever, 
it seemed as though a radiant light were diffused through the old darkened 
rooms of the huge mansion. I could hear the pretty Edith’s footfall on 





the gravel-walks, and over the green grass-plot, long before I could catch 


| a glimpse of her through the thick foliage of the oleanders and the roses. 





Sometimes, too, she would gather flowers and evergreens as she came along, 
| and wreath them into garlands for me while I taught her. 

It was a happy time that morning of instruction: the forenoon seemed 
to have fled ere it commenced. And what rendered it the more delightful, 
Edith made such rapid progress during the first year, as bade tair shortly 
to outstrip my limited powers of instruction. I entered upon a fresh 
course of studies myself, in order to be able to keep in advance of my pu- 
pil. I learned all sorts of difficult things, from all kinds of hard-covered, 
heavily-clasped old tomes. Some I borrowed from the minigter, and some 
from a member of the Dutch service, who possessed more ks than he 
knew the names of. In this way I kept fairly ahead forat least another 
year. Sanscrit and Pali began to lose their charms for me, and I could 
no longer feel any interest in matters which possessed no attractions for 
Edith. 

On Sundays, I drove my neighbours to church in my old-fashioned bul- 
lock-hackery, fitted up with new curtains and I even began to bestow a 
little pains upon my long neglected dress. Sometimes, on cool, still even- 
ings, 1 took them in a covered canoe, rowed by two oars-men, up the 
Calany Ganga. Oftentimes the old lady remained at home, at which I was 
the better pleased ; and Edith, who had a good ear and a knowledge of 
music, played to me on her guitar, sweet, soft, little airs, and sang to 
them such gentle, sonthing words, as made me wish she could sing for 
ever. 

Our morning lessons now grew into the afternoon, and my pupil remain- 
ed to tiffin, on fruit, bread, and cream, after which we strolled down to a 
| shady tope of palms, where the grass grew as thick and soft as any silken 
ottoman ; and there, with book in hand, while the waters of the Calany 
rippled at our feet, and the birds sang above our heads, I read aloud some 
chapters of history, or politics, or science, stopping at times to expatiate 
or explain, as the case might be. On these occasions little Edith—for she 
was still little, though growing fast towards womanhood—would seat her- 
self at my feet, and resting her beautiful head on my knees, look up into 
my face with her clear, soft, searching eyes, as though she saw instead of 
heard my words. Inever felt tired of reading, and explaining, and every 
day was surprised to find, by the unwelcome appearance of my appo, that 
the hour for tea had arrived. 

In this way, what with teaching, reading, boating, and riding to church, 
some years flew rapidly and happily away. My pupil was nearly fifteen, 
ripening into the age of maturity, and growing more lovable and intelli- 
gent every day. I could really teach her no more. But I was determined 
she should learn all that was possible in the island, and accordingly en- 
gaged a dancing-master to come out from the fort twice a week ; as alsoa 
neat work-woman, to give her daily lessons in embroidery and lace-work- 
ing. It is true, the dancing-master was wooden-legged, for he was an old 
pensioner of the Company, but he was as active and graceful as though he 
had possessed as many real legs as a centiped ; and very soon his pupil 
made rapid progress in this as inallelse. I more than once caught myself 
taking involuntary lessons in the adjoining room; and I verily believe, 
that if Edith had expressed the slightest ghost of a desire that I should 
take lessons in the embroidery, I should have cheerfully undertaken the 
dangerous task. 

At the end of the sixth year of my acquaintance with Edith and her 
mother, I began to put a few serious questions to myself. That I loved 
that dear girl very deeply and sincerely, I did not for a moment doubt. I 
had been conscious of it fora long time past. But what were her feelings 
towards me? That I could not so easily answer. I thought much upon 
this: it had most completely annihilated every vestige of Pali from my 
mind. Sometimes I felt convinced Edith really loved me as I would have 
her love ; at other times, strange doubts flitted across my brain. She often 
called me her “dear, good old man,” and the then hated word “ old,” rang 
in my ears like a knell to my hopes. It was in vain I consulted the glass 
there was, alas! no mistake about it : I was becoming old in looks. Stud 
and confinement had left their unmistakable marks upon me ; and thoug 
I wore my hair in the most youthful, fashionable mode, and took a variety 
of precautions, I could not change my skin or smooth my furrows. 

On more than one occasion, when seated under our favourite paim-tope, 
I took the opportunity of reading to her some old Dutch and French tales, 
in which it was set forth how young maidens had been wooed and won by 
men much their superiors in years, and how happily these marriages had 
resulted to both parties. Edith sometimes, r fancied, looked rather 
thoughtful and grave at these tales ; but they always ended in her thank- 
ing me, kissing me, and calling me, alas! her “dear, good old man,” And 
although these words flung across my feelings a sadness I could not alto- 
gether conquer, I was still delighted to hear her call me anything, and 
would not have missed a word from her pretty lips for a principality. 

Once during the breaking-up of the north-east monsoon, when the nights 
are fearfully close and oppressive, when midnight brings no relief from the 
sultriness of the day, and darkness seems but a mockery of the seasons, 
dear Edith took a low fever, and remained for some weeks in considerable 
danger. I believe I loved her more deeply than ever, when, as I watched 
by her bedside, she would take neither medicine nor food from any hand 
but mine. She did love me, as I had hoped, at last, there could be no 
doubt. I could not bear to be absent from her. It was my delight to sit 
near her, with open lattice, so that the perfume of the roses, the country 
jessamine, and the Buddho-blossoms could be wafted in by the bland sea- 
breeze, and [ might, whilst I read to her, fan away the troublesome mos- 
quitoes from her face and arms. 

I am not sure if I did not feel something approaching regret when my 
attendance was no longer needed, and Edith was pronounced convalescent, 
for I dreaded lest she should once more address me in her simple but to 
me chilling words. When she was quite well again, and the weather, so 
bland and soothing after the fall of the monsoon rains, enabled us once 
more to resume our stroll to the favourite palm-tope by the river-side, I 
resolved to open my»mind to her, confess my love, and hear .my fate from 
her own lips. Many a turn did we take together throughout those quiet 
shaded walks; many a bright sunny afternoon was passed under the grate- 
ful shadow of those tall, waving, feathery palmleaves—I with my book, 
Edith with her little guitar or her embroidery, half sitting on the ground, 
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half resting in my lap. But as often as the words rose to my lips, they died 
away mfear. Once I began with “ Edith, dear!” but could accomplish 
no more. She waited for me to go on, looked up so sweetly in my face, 
and asked if she should play to her “ dear, good old man!” It was in vain : 
I felt I could never say the word ; and so, after some weeks of uncertainty 
and torture, determined to write her. 

How many letters I began and never finished, I know not; nor can I 
say how many were written only to be torn into a thousand pieces. At 
last, trembling like a guilty child, I despatched my epistle to her. It was 
after her departure for the day, rather earlier than usual, and I paced my 
lonely veranda for hours afterwards, giddy with intense anxiety. I could 
see the path leading across to Edith’s cottage, and kept my eyes rivetted 
to it, as though all my earthly hopes were centered on the spot. At last, 
after I know not how many tedious, nervous hours, the ‘hoped-for yet 
dreaded reply came. Years have rolled past since that sad night, but the 
grave alone can efface the remembrance of the tortures I suffered—of the 
agony and passion that sweptfrom my mind all good, all soft, all righteous 
feelin 

I saat not dwell upon the recollections of that fatal letter, but briefly 
tell how it dashed the cup of hope from my lips—how it told, in a few 
words, the love she bore me as her “dear, good old friend”—how she 
should always love me ; but how that I was very silly to think of her other 
than as my own dear child! It ended, if I remember aright, by saying 
how frightened she should be to come near me if I did not promise to be- 
have more soberly, as befitted my years. 

I must tell all, though to my own shame and sorrow. I must write down 
how I allowed anger, hatred, and all uncharitabless to take full possession 
of my mind—how I dreamed of revenge, of malice, of all but what I ought 
to have felt, and at last called for my hookah, and in we calmness lit 
it with the hateful letter. Never before had I been crossed in my smallest 
wish or desire. I had never been tried by disappointment or sorrow ; my 
life had been unruffled by a single grief or vexation. Having lived on so 
calmly, I had believed myself to be a philosopher ; having done no fellow- 
creature a harm in word or deed, I fancied I was an exemplary member of 
society ; and having, moreover, never missed attendance at church, except 
through illness, I flattered myself that I was a devout Christian. Alas! I 
had never been tried. And now that I was tried—now that I was weighed 
in the balance, I was found wanting. 

I did.mot give angry vent to my passion ; I brooded darkly, miserabl 
over gf disappointment. Not for one moment—fool that I was!—did 
chevist the thought, that Edith might have written hastily, or over-persua 
ded by her mother, or that she might relent hereafter, or that the letter 
might have been intended to test my love for her. I thought not of all 
this. Anger swept through my breast like a mighty, withering sirocco, 
blasting and dashing before it every good and gentle thought, every kind 
and holy feeling. I felt bankrupt in heart, and, in a fit of savage, irre- 
pressible grief, rose up from my ottoman, called my head appo, and bade 
him pack up my wardrobe, a few books, and other things, and have my 
bullock-hackery ready to convey me to the fort of Colombo at daybreak. 

I summoned my mohandiran in the dead of the night, and told him I 
was about to travel for a month or two on business; that he must take 
care of the farm; and that I should depute some friend in the garrison to 
receive and remit to me the rents and proceeds of my crops. Any one but 
a Singalese would have been astonished at my sudden nocturnal departure; 
but an Indian is far too apathetic to be surprised at anything ; kt would 
be much too troublesome to him even to feel an interest inanything ; and 
therefore you cannot by any possibility get him into a state at all ap- 
proaching excitement. 

Before the sun had flung his earliest rays upon the waters of the bay, [ 
was within the walls of the gloomy fort, sipping coffee with an old friend 
of my family. To him I communicated my intention of at once quitting 
Colombo, and probably Ceylon, for a time, though without hinting at the 
real cause of my departure. Pride impelled me to conceal the truth, 
and I merely alluded to a general desire to see a little of the world in the 
East. , 

The north-east monsoon was then prevailing, and there was an abund- 
ance of vessels in the harbour bound for all parts of the adjoining conti- 
nent of India within a few days. My impatience, however, could not 
brook delay. I began to hate the very sight of the fort and harbour, and 
longed to find myself amongst strangers in a strange land. There was 
but one small craft about to sail for Trincomalee and Jaffna, in the north 
of the island ; and rather than be bound a prisoner where I was, I at once 
engaged a passage in this small dhoney, and prepared to depart that same 
evening. 

Leaving my affairs in the hands of my friend, I embarked with one small 
package and a tolerably stout purse ; and as the land-wind filled our wide 
sails, and swept the sharp-built craft through the still, blue waters o* the 
Indian Ocean, I felt relieved from a load of oppression which had before 
overwhelmed me, and once more found myself able to think of the past 
and ponder upon the future. I could not sleep during our little coasting 
voyage to the north. The nights were moonlight and serene ; the sea was 
unruftled and hushed like a child asleep ; the breeze from the flower-girt 
shore breathed sweetly, gently past us. All was hushed, and calm, and 
happy, save myself. I could see no beauty in that bright moonlight, could 
trace no perfumes in the balmy air. I only looked back upon days gone 
by as a happy, glorious past, receding from my vision, shut out by dark, 
sorrowful clouds, with no ray ot hope or happiness to cheer their darkness. 
I was a miserable man, 

Arrived at Trincomalee, I quitted the wretched craft, and determined to 
wait for some opportunity of crossing to the Indian coast. I did not re- 
main idle, but wandered about the adjoining country, seeking to divert 
my thoughts from the past by fixing them on new objects, As there were 
just then no vessels about to sail, I journeyed still further, and paid a visit 
to the Lake of Minerey, an artificial dike of vast extent, erected, it is be- 
lieved, two thousand years ago, and still in excellent preservation. The 
water retained by its walls serves to irrigate a tract of otherwise sterile 
country, and produces food for many thousands of villagers. 

Passing on from this, I proceeded to a spot still more interesting, where 
stand in solitary grandeur the gigantic and beautiful ruins of a once royal 
city, Pollanaroowa. This magnificent place is unknown beyond the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, being overgrown with low jungle, huge forest- 
trees, and thickly-twining plants. In the seventh or eighth century, this 
vast city was built, and for nearly six hundred years the monarchs of Cey- 
lon dwelt there in barbaric pomp. 

The wild desolation of the place pleased me not less than its extent and 
architectural beauties. For some weeks I wandered up and down the vast 
ruins, the silence of which was broken only by the ery of wild birds. 
Through pillared palaces, and interminable piazzas, and lofty dagobas, I 
strolled day after day ; along the grass-grown streets, some of them many 
miles in extent, across vast squares, through huge gates, exquisitely, and 
elaborately worked, I wandered and busied myself in contemplating the 
career of the race that was no longer known, and of whose very names 
there were even doubts, 

But even this occupation palled upon my mind. I felt that I wanted 
some new excitement, and once more put forth upon the sea, on my way 
to the Malabar coast. I landed above a, and travelled through the 
greater part of the maritime country ; and by the time I reached Goa, the 
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chief Dutch settlement on that coast, I found that a year had elapsed since 
£ bo. . . . 
wine Sa to my agent, and staying a brief period in Goa, I set out 
te the northwards, and wandered I scarce knew or cared whither. Tempt- 
ed by the beauty of the mountain scenery some miles from the coast, I at 
length ascended the Ghauts or mountain-gorges by which alone travellers 
are able to reach the high lands above. A painful and tedious journey of | 
@ month took me to the higher point of the Bala-ghauts, or country above | 
the Ghauts, at that time quite unknown to white men, and un 
ware. novelty not less than the danger of my position amongst a warlike 
and jealous race, added to the attractions of my journey. I passed on for 
gome days far into the heart of this rich and populous country ; but at the 
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moment when I was congratulating myself upon the ease and ray of my 


journey, I was arrested by the order of the rajah of the country, burried 
‘across hills, and rivers, and valleys, to the chief city of the state, and at 
once flung into a dark prison. 

How long I remained in that dreadful place I know not: it must have 
been a whole year, though to me it seemed av a lifetime. There was 
a miserable little stone-yard attached, in which I walked daily, and tried 
to breathe fresh air. I saw no one but my jailer, who did not understand 
my language nor I his. va 

Here, in this still, calm solitude, a change came over my spirit. I pas- 
sed leisurely before my mind all the occurrences of the last two years ; I 
reflected more seriously and calmly upon = 4 own headstrong conduct, 
upon my impatience, and my foolish, thoughtless anger, and felt in that 
lonely prison all the folly and wickedness of my past conduct. No sooner 
had I experienced these feelings, so new to me, than an irrepressible long- 
ing for home came over me. Now that I was no longer master of my ac- 
tions, I would have given all I possessed to be once more back at my old, 
red-bricked, solitary farm, and to learn something of Edith and her destiny, 
even though that formed no part of mine. -d 

Escape became my sole thought day and night, yet the more sean, 
the more impossible it appeared to me. Sometimes I felt on the verge - 
despair, again buoyed up with hope, then plunged once more into : e 
deepest dejection. When, however, I believed myself lost to the world, 
Providence opened to me a way which no human penetration could have 
discerned. : aS = 

I frequently amused myself, during the cool of the evening, by writing 
on the soft stones of the court-yard wall with a sharp-edged stone, senten- 
ces in Pali and Sanserit, from the sacred books which in happier days had 
been my close study. I was thus occupied one fine calm evening, when I 

observed a figure standing near: turning round, I found a Buddhist priest 
watching my operations with attentive eye. He seemed to be astonished 

ond measure as he looked at the many sentences upon the wall. At 
length I broke silence by repeating some lines from one of the Vedas or 
sacred books. He uttered something in reply which was unintelligible to 
me, and immediately quitted the place. 1 fancied that I could see in this 
interview a ray of hope for me, for I well knew the reverence with which 
the uneducated or half-taught priesthood regard such of their own body as 
are conversant with the Pali scriptures, and doubtless they would think 
not less highly of a European propounder of their Vedas, 

I was not disappointed. The priest soon returned with a dozen others, 
and amongst them one whom I knew, by the deeper colour of his silken 
robe, to be their chief. This man addressed a few words of wretchedly bad 
Pali, to me ; I replied by a sentence from the writings of Buddha. They 
seemed greatly astonished, and gazed one upon another. The chief priest 

ut one of the Pitakas or sacred books in my hand, and asked me to read 
mit. Ireplied, that Buddha had ordered that work to be read. aloud 
only in the vihare or dagoba, and not in common places like that prison, 
at which they were much pleased ; and the priest motioning me to follow 
him, passed out from that hateful building, and led me across a wide open 
plain to a spacious temple by the side ofa vast lake surrounded by 
uxuriant fruit-trees and flowering shrubs. 

T was now looked upon as a superior being, for it was evident that I 
knew far more of the Pali books than any of the priests of the place. 
The best apartment attached to the building was given up to my use. I 
once more found myselfa free man. That night, surrounded by a heathen 
priesthood, in the midst of stone and wooden images, I fell on my knees, 
and with uplifted hands and tearful eyes gave thanks to God for this my 
ha py deliverance. 

e influence of the priests secured my perfect safety. Crowds visited 
me daily, and some, I doubt not, believed me to be a new incarnation of 
Buddha himself; priests travelled to converse with me and hear me,read ; 
chiefs sent me many presents—in short, I was the lion of the Bala-ghauts. 
All this wearied me, and my uppermost thought was still of home; at 
last, I expressed the strong desire I had to return to the low country, and 
somewhat to my surprise, the priests at once agreed to forward me hy the 
safest and most rapid mode. Whether this arose from a real respect for 
me, or that they were glad to get rid of one who drew away public 
attention from themselves, I know not, but the result was, that at the end 
of two weeks I found myself once more within the walls of Goa. 

There I found letters nearly two years old waiting for me from Colombo, 
and telling, amongst other things, news which I dreaded to hear. Edith 
had married, after losing her mother, and was living near the old cottage 
with her husband. All else of Ceylon had no interest for me. Still, I re- 
solved so soon as the monsoon should change, and allow vessels to quit 
that shore, to sail for Colombo. I had now been absent nearly four 
years, though I could have imagined it double that time ; and before 
a oon was open for my departure, it seemed as though time was stand- 

still. 

f landed in the harbour of Colombo, changed, indeed, since I had last 
trod its beach, in feeling not less than in appearance, for my long imprison- 
ment had left its mark upon me. I hastened to my home, and flinging my- 
self into one of the old ebony-chairs that stood where it was wont in happy 
an days, I am not ashamed to confess that I gave way to a flood of 

ars. 


The old house itself was just as I had left it four years and a half before, 
but the grounds had been much improved, and the fields well cultivated. 
For this, however, I had then neither eye nor edr. I asked only for in- 
formation about Edith and her family, and my heart bounded and beat 
quickly as I heard that she was a widow, her husband having died eighteen 
months since, and left her with one infant—a daughter. 

Would she see me? How would she receive one whom she had formerly 
cast off? But my heart was changed now; I had learned to look kindly 
on everyth'ng and every one ; and I felt that Edith, if she did not receive 
me as I most might desire, would at least welcome me as an old and lov- 
ing friend. ! 

t was evening as I approached her little cottage, across a broad grassy 
field, and along an avenue of palms. The bland air was mellowed by 
many a fragrant flower and odorous shrub, and the cool land-breeze wafted 
sweeter incense from nature’s wide altars. What sound is that ? softly, 
Sanperly it floats upon evening breath. A sound of birds, or was it a hu- 
man voice of song? Again the melody came on sweeter than ever ; I 
should know that sound ; I did know it. How my heart beat, and my 
limbs trembled, and my head swam, and how my eyes filled with tears at 
that blessed sound! It was the song I had taught her, that I had loved so 
well to hear her sing. Edith, darling Edith—my long lost Edith—another 
——, agen was by her side. 

e sweet happiness of that hour wiped away many a sad recollection 
effaced the memory of many a wretched abn Faith was changed like 
myself, for she had had her trials, but she was still lovely ; and never more 
so in my eyes than when she gazed upon me as I pressed her darling little 
child, a second Edith, to my heart, and wept blessings on it for its dear 
mother’s sake. 

I gathered from her in few words that she had indeed } 
not aware of how truly until my departure, which had well-nigh broken 
her heart ; how her mother died soon after ; and how, having married for 
a protector, she had at last lost her husband, and since then had been in 
deep poverty : she charged all this to her own fault. Not a word esca 
her lips of my desertion of her; all was forgotten, all was forgiven, and 
we were once more as of old—bappy. , ; 

Some years have passed away since I was united to Edith. I have be- 
come active and industrious, hoping that I am truly what I once vainly 
fancied I was—a softened, humble man. I have now but one care—my 
family, Edith and her darling child. For them I am all things. I rise 
early, and strive hard. The old house has still its old, brightly-shining 

ture ; but there are sweet, happy voices echoing through those once 

rooms—bright eyes light up its dark walls—graceful feet trip over 
its well-polished floor. That house is a house of gladdened, joyous, loving 
hearts, and may it long be so! ‘ 

I am now in truth her “ dear, good old man,” and I love to hear her call 
meso. Our darling girl is now about the age at which I first knew her 
loved mother, with the same graceful figure, the same sweet voice, the 
same gentle, loving disposition. With her, I am now going through the 
same course of studies that I once before delighted in—the morning les- 
eons, the afternoon stroll to that dear old palm-tope and seat, with 
the same guitar, the same songs, and the same books, that in days long 
past gave me so much happiness. ll this is again passing before me, but 


oved me, though 


Tye Avion. 


I am now a gray-headed man, and Edith, the woman and the child, both 
by my side, my love as strong as ever, my hope and faith in good more 
sure and truthful. Even while I am penning these few last lines in happy 
thankfulness of heart, our darling little Edith is lying at my feet, with her 
embroidery-work, her head resting—as in years gone by her mother’s 
head had rested—in my lap. The rays of the setting sun are scattered 
lightly over her forehead, and playing amongst her waving ringlets, and 
dancing over her sunny eyes, and round her rosy mouth ; and as I pause 
in my task, and gaze first on the sweet child, and then upon her fond and 
much-loved mother, I know not which to think the loveliest—the blossom 
or the bud. & 


JA GLANCE AT THE NEW FOREST. 


Be my retreat 
letween the groaning forest and the shore, 
A rural, sheltered, solitary scene.—THOMSON. 





In that pleasant, sunny district of “ merry England” which lies on the 
borders of the British Channel, opposite the Isle of Wight, and within the 
boundaries of Hampshire, lies the New Forest, or rather the scattered re- 
mains of that once famous hunting-ground. What an antiquity does this 
tract of woodland boast, though still receiving the appellation of New! 
It was originally made a forest by William the Conqueror in the year 
1079, about thirteen years after the battle of Hastings; and it took the 
designation of New, from its being an addition to the many forests which 
the crown already possessed. According to the chroniclers of the period, 
William laid waste at least thirty miles of cultivated lands, and committed 
great devastations on the property of the inhabitants, in dedicating the 
place as a hunting-ground, and partially covering it with trees. 

In those days, however, it was a matter of little ceremony either to make 
or enlarge a forest. The king was invested with the privilege of having 
his place of recreation and pleasure wherever he might appoint. Agreea- 
bly to this arrangement, the royal forests were regulated ; each had its 
government and laws, which were sufficiently annoying ; and in this man- 


ner the right of hunting or taking game became a peculiar privilege of the | 


monarch and those who enjoyed his favour. The idea of forest-law and 
forest-rights obtained early--indeed in Saxon times. But the Saxon prin- 
ces were in general a mild race. and there were some traces of liberal sen- 
timent in their institutions. The Norman princes were a different race.— 
They increased the rigor of the forest-laws, and to such an extent was the 
rigor carried, that, till the reign of one of the Edwards, it was death to be 
guilty of killing a hawk. Forest-law is now abolished, but the officials 
who are intrusted with the care of the New Forest, still in some measure 
continwe to exercise their functions. The principal functionary is the lord- 
warden, who is appointed by the crown, and beneath whom there are 
rangers and other officials, for preservation of the game and timber. We 
believe that some of the ancient offices are now disused, especially that of 
bow-bearer. It was the duty of this personage to attend the king with a 
bow and arrows whilst in the Forest. His salary was forty shillings per 
annum, with a fee of a buck and doe yearly. 

The keepers and under-keepers form the principal executive in this an- 
cient domain. According to Gilpin, the under-keeper feeds the deer in 
winter, browses them in summer, knows where to find a fat buck, executes 
the king’s warrants for venison, presents offences in the Forest courts, and 
prevents the destruction of game. In this last article his virtue is chiefly 
shown, and to this purpose the memory of every sound keeper should be 
furnished with this cabalistic verse— 

Stable stand, 

Dog draw, 

Black bear, and 

Bloody hand. 
It implies the several circumstances in which offenders may be taken with 
the manner, a8 itis phrased. Ifa man be found armed, and stationed in 
some suspicious part of the Forest—or if he be found with a dog pursuing 
a stricken deer—or if he be found carrying a dead deer on his back—or, 
lastly, if he be found bloody in the Forest—he is, in all these cases, 
seizable, though the fact of killing adeer cannot be proved upon him. 

With regard to the woods of the Forest, which were originally consider- 
ed only as they respected game, the first officer under the lord-warden is 
the wood-ward. It is his business, as his title denotes, to inspect the 
woods. He prevents waste, he sees that young trees are properly fenced, 
and he assigns timber for the payment of Forest-officers. This timber is 
sold by auction at the court at Lyndhurst, and annually amounts to about 
£700, which is:the sum required. Besides the wood-ward, there is an offi- 
cer with the title of purveyor, whose duty it is to assign timber from the 
Forest for the use of the navy. 

One of the most noted officers of the Forest in bygone times was Henry 


Hastings, second son of the Earl of Huntingdon, and who exercised the | 


vocation of keeper in the reigns of James and Charles I. Hastings was 
not less celebrated as a sportsman than noted for his excentricity of man- 


ners, which partook largely of the humours of the old English squire. He 
was a man of.low stature, but very strong and very active, of a ruddy 


complexion, with flaxen hair; and his clothes were always of green cloth 
—a colour dedicated from time immemorial to the dress of English fores- 


ters and hunters. His house was of the old fashion, in the midst of a large 


park, well stocked with deer, rabbits, and fish-ponds. He had along, nar- 
row bowling-green in it, and used to play with round sand-bowls. Here, 
too, he had a banqueting-rovm built like a stand in a large tree. He kept 
all sorts of hounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger; and had 
hawks of all kinds, both long and short winged. His great hall was com- 
monly strewed with marrow-bones, and full of hawk perches, hounds, span- 
iels, and terriers. The upper end of it was hung with fox-skins of this and 
the last year’s killing. Here and there a polecat was intermixed. and hun- 
ters’ poles in great abundance. The parlor was a large room, completely 
furnished in the same style. Ona broad hearth, paved with brick, lay 
some of the choicest terriers, hounds, and spaniels. One or two of the 
great chairs had litters of cats in them, which were not to be disturbed. 
Of these, three or four always attended him at dinner ; and a little white 
wand lay by his trencher, to defend it if they were too troublesome. In the 
windows, which were very large, lay his arrows, cross-bows, and other ac- 
coutrements. The corners of the room were filled with his best hunting 
and hawking poles. His oyster-table stood at the lower end of the room, 
which was in constant use twice a day all the year round ; for he never 
failed to eat oysters both at dinner and supper, with which the neighbour- 
ing town of Pool supplied him. At the upper end of the room stood a 
small table with a double desk ; one side of which held a church Bible, the 
other, the Book of Martyrs. On different tables in the room lay hawks’ 
hoods, bells, old hats with their crowns thrust in, full of pheasant eggs, 


tables, dice, cards, and store of tobacco-pipes, At one end of this room was | 
a door, which opened into a closet, where stood bottles of strong beer and | 


wine, which never came out but in single glasses, which was the rule of the 
house, for he never exceeded himself, nor permitted others to exceed, An- 
swering to this closet, was a door into an old chapel, which had been long 
disused for devotion ; but in the pulpit, as the safest place, was always to 
be found a cold chine of beef, a vension pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a 
great apple-pie, with thick crust, well baked. Tis table cost him not much, 
though it was good to eat at. His sports supplied all but beef and mut- 
ton ; except on Fridays, when he had the best of fish. He never wanted a 
London pudding ; and he always sang it in with : ““ My part lies therein-a.” 
He drank a glass or two of wine at meals, put syrup of gillyfowers into 
his sack, and had always a tun-glass of small beer standing by him, which 
he often stirred about with rosemary.. Thisremarkable individual lived to 
be a hundred years of age, and never lost his eyesight, nor used spectacles. 


He got on horseback without help, and rode to the death of the stag till he 
was past fourscore. 


It is well known, from the history of England, that the death of Willan | 


Rufus--the son and successor of the Conqueror, and who had been instru- 
mental in planning and extending the forest—took place within the bounds 
of the New Forest, being shot by an arrow from the bow of Sir Walter 
Tyrrel, who had aimed at a stag as it passed along through the glade.— 
The spot on which this transaction occurred was, it seems, marked by an 
oak, which survived until some time during last century. Before the 
stump was removed, a stone was erected at the place by ‘the late Lord 
Delaware, on which there is an appropriate inscription commemorative of 
the event, and of the tree which had formerly stood on the spot. 

After having been a royal hunting-ground for centuries, the New 
Forest declined into the character of a district of crown-lands, from which 
asmall revenue is still derived. Notwithstanding the once ri gorous forest- 
laws, and the continuance of an establishment of rangers and keepers, the 
New Forest has been prodigiously impaired in respect to its wood, and 
encroached upon by settlers. It would appear to have been a sort of No- 
man’s-land, where every audacious intruder might take his prey, not only 
of venison and timber, but squat himself down with his hut, and there 
make good his territorial right. In the present day, the Forest exhibits 
long open walks and spacious glades ; here a beautiful secluded park, sur- 
rounded by tufted gnarled oaks ; there a heathy spot, enjoying the beam 
of the sun, and showing the ground covered with wild and delicious straw- 
berries, and other small, lowly fruits, most refreshing to the traveller. In 











sweeter and more highly prized than ever. 





some places there have been enclosures for cultivation ; and throughout the 
domain there are now several excellent highways, leading to and from the 


different towns and villages in the vicinity. The Forest still possesses 
many noble deer, notwithstanding the excess of poaching which has pre- 
vailed. The account given by Gilpin and his illustrator of the system of 
encroaching and poaching, presents a curious view of the state of affairs 
in the Forest. “There are multitudes of trespassers on every side, who 
build their little huts, and enclose their little gardens and patches of 
ground, without leave or ceremony of any kind? The under-keepers, who 
have constant orders to destroy all these enclosures, now and then assert 
the rights of the Forest by throwing down a fence ; but it requires a legal 
process to throwdown a house of which possession has been taken. The 
trespasser, therefore, here, as on other wastes, is careful to rear his cottage 
and get into it as quickly as possible. I have known all the materials of 
one of these habitations brought together—the house built—covered in— 
the goods removed—a fire kindled—and the family in possession, during 
the course of a moonlight night. Sometimes, indeed, where the trespass 
is inconsiderable, the possessor has been allowed to pay a fine for his land 
in the court of Lyndhurst. But these trespasses are generally in the out- 
skirts of the Forest or in the neighbourhood of some little hamlet. They 
are never suffered in the interior parts, where no lands are alienated from 
the crown, except in regular grants. 

“ We have been informed, that instances have occurred of small wooden 
houses having been secretly constructed in Southampton, and then actually 
transported upon wheels during the night to some spot in the New Forest, 
where they were set down, occupied, and afterwards added to by degrees, 
the ground around them being taken in from time to time as opportunity 
offered ; nay, we have even been assured, that some of the most splendid 
residences in the Forest have had no other origin. 

“The many advantages which the borderers on forests enjoy—such as 
rearing cattle and hogs, obtaining fuel at an easy rate, and procuring 
little patches of land for the trouble of enclosing it—would add much, one 
should imagine, to the comfort of their lives. But, in fact, it is otherwise. 
These advantages procure them not half the enjoyments of common day- 
labourers. In general, they are an indolent race, poor and wretched in 
the extreme. Instead of having the regular returns of a week’s labour to 
subsist on, too many of them depend on the precarious supply of Forest 
pilfer. Their ostensible business is commonly to cut furze, and carry it to 
the neighbouring brick-kilns ; for which purpose they keep a team of two 
or three Forest horses; while their collateral support is deer-stealing, 
poaching, or purloining timber. In this last occupation they are said to have 
been so expert, that in a night’s time they would have cut down, carried 
off, and lodged safely in the hands of some receiver, one of the largest 
oaks of the Forest. But the depredations which have been made in 


theft at present but an unprofitable employment. In poaching and deer- 
stealing, they often find their best account, in allthe arts of which many of 
them are well practised. From their earliest youth, they learn to set the 
trap and the gin for hares and pheasants; to ensnare deer by hanging 
hooks, baited with apples, from the boughs of trees; and as they become 
bolder proficients, to watch the herd with firearms, and single out a fat 
buck as he passes the place of their concealment.” 

The whole of the roads through the New Forest are delightful, and the 
rides and drives they yield are all sufficiently charming in themselves. 
But if one would 

“ Find tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything,’ 

he must abjure the common everyday path, and dive into the depths of 
the Forest. The lover of beautiful woodland scenery will be delighted 
with that division of the Forest which is confined by the Beaulieu River 
and the Bay of Southampton. “It is now many years since we first 
visited it,’’ says Sir Thomas ; “ but we have stilla fresh recollection of the 
delights of that day, when, having left Yarmouth in the Isle of Wight 
early in the morning, we were landed somewhere near the mouth 
of the Lymington River, whence, without a guide or companion of any 
kind, we set out to find our way instinctively, as it were, through the 
labyrinths of the Forest towards Beaulieu and the Southampton River. 
Limbs which had been trained upon the Scottish mountains gave but lit- 
tle consideration to the fatigue occasioned by those continued deviations 
from the direct line which fancy prompted, or ignorance of the localities 
betrayed us into ; our route, therefore, was of the most careless descrip- 
tion, and we gave ourselves entirely up to the luxurious enjoyment of these 
solitudes amongst which we wandered. Sometimes we seated ourselves 
under the shade of a wide-spreading oak, to listen in vain for sounds in- 
dicating life, and pondering on the huge stems which everywhere upreared 
themselves around us, and on the many and the mighty events which had 
| followed one another in succession since they had first developed them- 

selves from the tiny acorns whence they had sprung ; and whilst thus in- 
| dolently disposed, some of the leather-coated citizens of these wilds, full 














| of the pasture, would sweep past us, scarcely deigning to throw a look of 
‘inquiry towards us. Again we would arise to wander whither fancy led 
| us, striving to penetrate amid the mysteries of the Forest, and becoming 
| more and more perplexed at every step by the depth of its shades ; and 

anon, an increase of light before us would gradually disclose an embayed 
portion of the sea, surrounded by magnificent oaks in all their splendour 
| of head, and animated by the cheering operations of ship-building. In 
| Short, the variety and beauty of these Forest scenes were so fascinating, 

that we forgot time, space, and position, and were nearly paying the for- 
feit of our pleasure by spending the night beneath the shelter of some of 
the tangled thickets of these sylvan wildernesses.” 


A PACK OF CARDS. 

Sr Rocer DE Cover.ey sent a pack of cards to every cottager-family 
on his estate, every Christmas. Cards are in season, and we propose to 
take a hand. 

Bunhill Row has not now, astranger going that way would think, any 
very striking attractions to boast of. Yet there is something remarkable 
in the spectacle of four hundred men, women, boys and girls, subjecting 
the simple material Paper to almost every imaginable process—cutting 
it, stamping it, pressing it, pasting it, printing it, colouring it, folding it, 
bordering it, gilding it, silvering it, embossing it, sizing it, varnishing it, 
enamelling it, japanning it, sprinkling it, brushing it, polishing it. In the 
large pile of buildings, which has the name of De la Rue over the entrance, 
| these, and perchance many more processes art conducted ; how many we 
| attempt not even to guess. All we shall do is to endeavour to pick our 
| way among the machinery and the piles of paper, and to single out such 
| substances and such processes as contribute towards the production of that 
singular medly—a pack of cards, 

Fifty-two pieces of card-board have brought much pleasure and much 
ruin in their train ; yet not the card-board, surely, but the spirit which 
| pervades those who use it. The favourite theory concerning the origin of 
playing-cards is that a certain king, once upon a time, was melancholy 
and sick, and that a courtier invented cards to wile away the tedious 
hours, But this theory has been rudely broken in upon; and the real 
truth seems to be that we know neither when, nor where, cards were first 
used as instruments of play or amusement. European nations may spare 
themselves all conflict on this matter ; for whenever we can prove the ex- 
istence of any art or custom in China and India, there is a provoking 
probability that such art or custom was known in those countries before 
Europe had arrived at years of discretion. Let it have originated where 
it may, however, the use of playing cards has undergone many and curious 
variations in the number of cards and devices exhibited by them, But it 
may be well to make our card-boird first, and to study its decorations af- 
terwards. 

Whatever may be the case in respect to some of the thicker paste- 
| board or millboard, it isa rule to make the pasteboard (we will call it 
carton) for playing-cards of several layers of paper pasted together. It is 
useful to bear in mind that the sheets so pasted are large enough each for 
forty ordinary cards. The sheets in English cards are four in number, two 
to form the foundation or inside, one for the face, and one for the back. 
The heaps of paper, then, are the first objects which meet the eye in a sys- 
tematic notice of the manufacture ; and here the skill of the cunning arti- 
ficer is at once called for. The paper must not be smgoth, and yet it 
must not be pluffy ; it must take the paste well if it be for the inside ; and 
it must take paste well if it be for the face or the back: in short it must 
render the right service at the right time--like everything which fills a 
creditable place in the world. These sheets of paper, then, for the inside 
or foundation of the card are laid down in a compact pile on a bench, and 
the paster proceeds to wield his formidable circular brush. Let it not be 
here supposed that a man trifles away his life by sticking sheets of paper 
together ; easy as it may seem to dip the big brush into the tub of 
paste, and to beslaver the paper with the unctuous compound, yet is it an 
art which can be learned well only by long and steady practice. And oh! 
the paste : let us never again think paste to be a trifling commodity, when 
we find that between three and four hundred gallons are required per day 
for the various pastings which occur in Messrs. De la Rue’s establishment. 
When the sheets are pasted two and two together, they are solidified or 
consolidated by a careful series of processes, in which cool drying, warm 
drying, and heavy pressure by hydraulic presses, are brought in aid one of 
another ; and thus is produced a thin but very firm and tough carton, fitted 
to bear the table-service which a pack of cards is destined to render. 
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And now we leave the inside carton to attend to the face and back. 
Each of these is formed of one piece or sheet of paper, differing in quality 
from that which has been used for the inside, but equal in size. The sheet 
is moderately white, and certainly not more than moderately smooth. 
The surface to be pasted is left to the tender mercies of the paste ; but the 
other surface is subjected to an ordeal which we do not venture to pry into 
too closely, as it a sort of manufacturers’ secret : it is a process which pre- 
pares the surface for the due reception of colour. Ifthe pack is to consist 
of white cards (commonly so called), the surface of the carton must still be 
prepared with a kind of flinty coating, in order that the black and red for 
the pips, and the varied colours for the court cards may come out clear 
and sharp ; but, if the cards are to have “ coloured backs,” the ground-tint 
is laid on by a regular colouring process, and the coloured surface is fur- 
ther prepared for the reception of a pattern or device. The colouring 
material here employed is such as is technically called “ distemper’’—au 
awkward English version of an Italian word which sgnifies a diluted or 
thin colour ; it is mixed with size made of parchment cuttings, and is laid 
on with a brush. This is one of the very many employments at the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. De la Rue which females are quite well able to fill— 
a good thing, when we bear in mind the heart-aching difficulties which 
women have too often to encounter in their search for a living. It is not 
80 pretty an operation as many of the dainty _— to which paper is 
subjected ; but this must be submitted to The sheets of paper are laid 
flat on a bench ; they are coated with colour by means of a large soft brush, 
and they are hung singly over sticks to dry. 

Beautiful re the devices now impressed on the backs of the best playing 
cards, by a process which is, we believe, mainly, if not altogether, due to 
Messrs. De la Rue. We have now spread out before us a graceful array, 
consisting of about forty of these coloured elegances, each differiyg from 
the other-. Here is a delicate light green back, wit) a drooping flower of 
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through the stencil, and imparts the design to the paper placed underneath. 
This may be done on the whole thickness of the carton as easily as on the 
sheet of paper which is to form only the face ; whereas the printing of the 
pips cannot be efficiently managed except on a piece of limp paper. This 
stencil process is in principle just the same as that by which the commoner 
kinds of paper-hanging are produced ; but it requires infinitely more care 
and skill to ensure the sharpness and clearness of the device. Most of the 
London makers still employ this method-of producing—not only the pips 
—but the chief part of the design in the court-cards. For the latter pur- 
pose a pear-tree wood-cut is engraved with the outline of the device ; an 
impression is taken from this and is filled up in colours by stencil. The 
impression from the wood-cut was, until within the last few years, taken 
by rubbing (as engravers sometimes take their proofs) ; but the press is 
now generally employed for this purpose. 

One of the turning points in the manufacture, that which gave a new as- 
pect to the whole affair, was an improvement patented about twenty years 
ago; viz., the employment of oil-colours instead of water-colours or size- 
colours or paste-colours. No one can tell but those who have to master 
the difficulties, what it is which is here attempted; we have heard of the 
months of labour, and the sums of money, and the stores of patience, called 
for in realising this project, and we can believe it all. To make the pip 
equal-tinted, to make its outlines clear and sharp, to make the paint ad- 
here well to the paper, to enable it to bear the after-polishing, to dissipate 
every fear of stickiness between one card and another—all this was to be 
attained. The plates for printing are engraved on copper or on brass, or 
they are made by electrotype casting from model plates, or they are built 
up of little slips of copper arranged in definite forms, or ~ are formed 
of copper wire woven into a beautifully minute pattern; all these, and 
perhaps more methods, are adopted for producing a plate, according as 





the fuscia kind; here is a light pink, with a sprig from a cherry tree ; 
and here, and here, and here, are yellow, blue, lilac, fawn, salmon, orange, 
flesh, straw, and numerous other colours, all light in tint, to set olf the de- 
vices to greater advantage. And these devices are such as to show 
how exquisitely natural objects may be pictured, if we will only give 
our taste fair-play. The blue-bell, the forget-me not, the daisy, the 
carnation, the ear of wheat or of barley, all form pretty devices for 
the backs of cards, as the manufacturers have amply well shown.— 
Unless for the highest class of cards, the whole device is in some one co- 
lour ; but Messrs. Dela Rue, have lately produced cards in which the de- 
vice at the back is fully coloured in various tints. One set especially, a 
right royal set of four packs, tells us how imagery has been brought in aid 
of playing cards. One of these packs has, on every card, the initials V.R. 
in fanciful letters in the centre of the back ; another has P. A., another P. 
W., and the fourth has, P. R. To whom these initials relate it is not diffi- 
cult to guess; and the exquisite flowers and leaves which are made to in- 
tertwine among and around the letters are intended, by a little of the 
poetry of card-making, to symbolise qualities in the august personages. 
The rose and the hawthorn surrounding one monogram; the holly, the 
ivy, and the oak, surrounding another ; the fuschia and the daisy, a third ; 
the primrose, the violet, and the lily, a fourth. We will leave those who 
are learned in the language of flowers to interpret all these symbols, and 
to apply them to the proper objects ; suffice it here to say that Mr. Owen 
Jones has been employed in the production of these very graceful designs, 
and that each card back forms a dainty little picture, worthy of being re- 
garded as such, irrespective of the main purpose of the card. Some of the 
cards, belonging to other sets, are printed in gold on coloured grounds ; 
some have a kind of Arabesque or Moresque pattern, very rich, but very 
indescribable; some have squat, thick, stiff, hard, unmeaning patterns, to 
suit the taste of those (and their name is legion) who in another class of 
productions, would prefer a willow-pattern plate, simply because they are 
accustomed to it. One of the most pleasing of all the varieties of coloured 
backs is that which consists of a minute interlaced pattern, something like 
the engine-turned surface ofa watch-case: indeed, many players prefer 
these to the more pictorial patterns, as being less attractive or distractive. 

How these backs are printed we shall better know when we come to 
speak of the faces of the court-cards. It may be at once stated, however, | 
that the printing plates are large enough for forty cards, and that the | 
printing is done upon the sheets of prepared paper, not upon single cards 
or even upon cardboard. 

The faces of the cards constitute a subject on which whole volumes have 
been written: not, of course, in relation to their technical manufacture, 
but to the devices represented on them. How many of such volumes there 
may be, we cannot venture to say; but it is, at any rate, true that Mr. 
Chatto has devoted more than three hundred octavo pages, and Mr. Singer 
nearly four hundred quarto pages to the history of playing cards. Let us, 
before watching the card-printers at work, say a few words coacerning the 
size, the shape, the number, the pips, and the ¢étes, of playing cards; for | 
the strange figures of fun on our cards cannot be understood without a 
little reference to past ages. The pips are, technically, the common or | 
un-honoured cards ; while ¢étes are the court-cards or honours. And we | 
may say, en passant, that Mr. Chatto calls them coat cards instead of court 
cards; a term for which we may presume he has good reasons, 

In respect to the number of cards in each pack, we should be puzzled 
in our whist-play if it were more or less than fifty-two; but it is quite | 
evident that games have been played in past ages, which not only permit- 
ted but required a larger number of cards in each pack. Of three Hin- 
doo packs in the Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society, one contains nine- 
ty-six cards, and the others a haadred and tweaty cards each. There are 
packs of cards still in use in France, called ¢aroés, supposed to have been 
derived from the Italians, in which there are seventy-eight cards to the 
pack. 

Few players would have any conception of the variations which the 
“ pips’ have undergone. Our hearts, diamonds, clubs, and spades, have 
not come down to us without many masqueradings. The old German 
cards used to have Herzen, Grinea, Eichela, and Schellen, (hearts, leaves, 
acoras, and bells). The old Italian cards had coppe, spade, bastoni and 
danari (cups, swords, bitons or clubs, and money) ; amd such cards are 
yet to be met with. The French names, cceur, carrean, tréfle, and pique, 
refer to the same four suits as those we now use ; cceur, and carreau will 
do very well for our hearts and diamonds; pique has rather puzzled the 
commentators; but tréfle (trefoil) is certainly a better name than clubs 
for the pips so designated. In the Hindoo pack of ninety-six cards there 
are eight suits of twelve cards each; aud the pips of these suits are repre- 
sented by a pine-apple, a coloured spot, a spot differently coloured, a 
sword, a head, a parasol, a square, and an oval. In the Hindoo pack ofa 
hundred and twenty cards there are ten suits of twelve cards each; and 
these rise to the transcendental sublimities of Hindoo mythology ; for the 
pips symbolise as many avaturs or incarnations of Vishnu, in the forms of 
atish, a tortoise, a boat, a lion, an axe, a goat, a horse, an umbrella, and 
two heads. Where, as in such instances as these, the suits are more than 
four in number, some particular colour as well as device is usually appro- 
priated to each. Thus in the Hindoo pack of ninety-six cards, the eight 
suits have a ground colour of fawa, black, brown, white, green, blue, red, 
and yellow; while the pack of ten suits has ten different colours. It was 
not always that packs of four suits had, as at present in most European 
countries, only two colours for the pips, black and red ; and there are some 
among us who think that a slight change might advantageously be made 
in this respect. Sir Frankland Lewis has suggested that near-sighted per- 
pee yee gstinguish hearts from diamonds or clubs from spades more 

y> {i diferent colours were adopted ; and Messrs. De La Rue acting 
upon this sug 


gestion, have produced cards with red hearts, black spades 
green clubs, and blue diamonds, wes 


The court-cards, or coat-cards 
tricate history than the pips ' 
Queen; but why a Knaye , 
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or picture-cards have had a yet more in- 
[t is all very well to have a King and a 
should gain entrance into such goodly company 
Sante t thead ee The old German cards had neither Queen nor 
a B “0 A ese they had an ober and an unter, a superior officer 
and a silba any Some of the cards in Southera Europe were similarly 
without Queen or Knave. In the early French cards each King had a spe- 
cial name, besides that of the Suit which belonged to him; thus, in the 
pack still existing, the foar Kings are called Charlemagne, Cesar, Alex- 
der, and David ; the four Queens are Judith, Rachael, Arzine, and Pallas: 
while the four Knaves or Valets are La Hire, Hector, Lancelot, and Ho- 
gier. The French tarots have four court personages, King, Queen, Che- 
valier and Valet. In cards, as in chess, the King is always present ; but 
the Queen and the Knave in the one kind of play-materials, and the Queen 
the Bishop, the Knight, and the Rook in the other, have undergone many 
curious changes. : i a f 
We see, then, that the size, the shape, the numbe 
= devices of playing cards, have unde 
with this knowledge in hand we will retara ¢ 
the labours of the card printers. There seems sls be betes thal tae 
cilled cards were in use before those produced at the press ; and, until 
within the last few years, stencilling was the general method in use. A 
stencil is simply a sheet of strong paper, which has been made thick and 
tough by repeated coatings of oil-paint on both side 
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devices to be produced. The colouring matter, mixed with paste. is read 
at hand ; the stencil is laid flat on a sheet of prepared bony ; ae the ne 


the pips, the ¢é¢es, or the backs are to be printed, and according to the na- 
ture of the device adopted. The printing itself differs little from ordinary 
colour-printing. According to the plate employed, there may be printed 
a sheet of coloured backs, a sheet of hearts, a sheet of clubs, and so on. 
it be a sheet of court-cards, there are required as many plates and as many 
separate printings as there are colours—generally six, one for the outline, 
and one each for the red, blue, yellow, black, and flesh colour. The plate 
is daubed with the colours, and the sheet is printed therefrom, 

If card-players will not be enlightened, why should card-makers fret 
themselves thereat? Messrs. De la Rue are said to have spent much capi- 
tal, and much time and ingenuity, in producing more graceful figures than 
those now seen on our court-cards ; they have employed talented artists, 
and have produced many novelties; but people will not give up the old 
deformities, and therefore deformities are still made to please the people. 
Let us look at this King of Hearts, for instance. His blue hair curls grace- 
fully round his salmon-coloured faee ; his yellow crown with a red border 
is, in shape, a compromise between a carpenter’s paper cap, and a charity 
boy’s muffin-cap ; his left arm holds a sword in a position well-nigh impos- 
sible (but no*matter for that), while his right, in a sort of bishop’s sleeve, 
is laid upon his royal breast; his ermined robe, with something of the 
grace of a sou’-wester coat, partially reveals his indescribable tunic with- 
in; his shoe must have been borrowed from Sir Roger de Coverley ; his 
left leg is gone we know not whither ; but his right leg—like the coach- 
man immortalised by Thomas Hood—is 

‘* Too broad to be conceived 
By any narrrow mind.” 

Sometimes, in order that keen whist-players may not detect eaci other’s 
court-cards, the figures are made double-headed ; our double King of Hearts 
is, by this manceuvre, deprived of legs altogether ; he has another head 
where his heels should be ; and his waist is an amalgamation of two kings 
in one. The attempt to induce card-players to accept kings, and queens, 
and knaves of more rational form, failed signally. Other countries have 
made similar attempts. Thus, during the revolationary period of 1793—4, 
there were packs of cards made with Moliére, Lafontaine, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau for the four kings; and Prudence, Justice, Temperance, and 
Fortitude, for the four queens. Another pack had the “ Genii” of War, 
Arts, Peace, and Commerce, for the kings ; the “ Liberties” of the Press, 
Religion, Marriage, and Professions, for the queens ; and the “ Equalities” 
of Duties, Ranks, Rights, and Races, for the knaves and valets. Houbi- 
gant, in 1818, produced cards with the Court costumes of France at four 
widely distinct periods. Cotta, the bookseller of Tubingen, has had cards 
made with twelvy characters from Schiller’s Joan of Arc; of which the 
four kings were ..presented by Charles the Seventh, Philip of Burgundy, 
Réné of Anjou, and Talbot ; and the four queens by Joan of Arc, Louise 


lour, being brushed over with a large circular brush, enters the holes 
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humblest member of the triad. But our workwoman has not yt finished 
her labours. The examination of tints leads to one classification ; the ex- 
amination of macule, or little specks, leads to another ; and there is the 
sorting of suits and of numbers, so as to ensure that each pack shall con- 
tain its proper fifty-two cards ; and the tying up into neat packets. How 
the fingers and the eye can do so much is a matter for wonderment toa 
looker-on ; but true it is that our dexterous workwoman can thus scrati- 
nise, = classify, and arrange two hundred packs—ten thousand card:+— 
in a day. 

The packs are made up, and papered, and tied, but they mast not be 
sold until the exciseman has done his part. He comes at ntervals, and 
superintends the pasting on of the stamp, or semi-wrapper, which permits 
the pack to go forth whither it will. The rejected cards—the cards which 
have more than the one or the two allowable (because almost invisible) 
specks—are not thrown away ; there are men who will buy almost every- 
thing, and among them are men who buy these waste cards, not to meta- 
morphose them into other things, but to make up passable packs out of 
heterogeneous odds and ends. What they do, and how they do it, are in- 
scrutable mysteries, not known, we believe, even to the manufacturers 
who sell the waste cards ; whether they boil them, or stew them, or scrape 
them, or paint them, or otherwise doctor them—no matter, the cards come 
forth as bran new cards. 

It will be quite evident, from the details given in this paper, that s 
large amount of ingenuity is displayed in manufacturing the half million 
packs of cards which the Messrs, De la Rue, and the five or six other manu- 
facturers who furnish our supply, produce annually, 





HYPATIA. 
CHAP, XXIV—LOST LAMBS. 
(Continued from Albion of January 29.) 


The old man had not heard the latter part of Philammon’s speech. He 
had seized his bait, greedily as a crocodile, and hurried off with it into 
Hypatia’s chamber, while Philammon stood expectant, possessed with a 
new and fearful doubt. “ Degrade herself?” ‘“ Contaminate her purity !’? 
If that notion were to be the fruit of all her philosophy! If selfishness, pride, 
Pharisaism, were allits outcome. Had they not been its outcome already ? 
When had he seen her helping, even pitying, the poor, the outcast? When 
had he heard from her one word of real v je vagy for the sorrowing—for 
the sinful? .. He was still lost in thought when Theon re-entered, bring- 
ing a letter “ from Hypatia to her well-beloved pupil. 

“T pity you—how should I not? And more, I thank you for this your 
request, for it shows me that my unwilling presence at the hideous pageant 
of to-day, has not alienated from me a soul of which I had cherished 
the noblest hopes, for which I had sketched out the loftiest destiny. But 
—how shall I say it? Ask yourself whether a change must not take place 
in her for whom you plead, before she and I can meet? Iam not so inhu- 
man as to blame you for having asked me; I do not even blame her for 
being what she is. She does but follow her nature; who can be angry 
with her, if destiny have informed so fair an animal with a too gross and 
earthly spirit? Why weep over her? Dust she is, and unto dust she will 
return ; while you, to whom a more divine spark was allotted at your birth, 
must rise, and unrepining, leave below you one only connected with you 
by the unreal and fleeting bonds of fleshly kin.” 

Philammon crushed the letter together in his hand ; and strode from the 
house without a word. 

The philosopher had no gospel, then, for the harlot! No word for the 
sinner, the degraded. Destiny, forsooth! She was to follow her destiny, 
and be base, miserable, self-condemmed. She was to crush the voice of 
conscience and reason, as often as it awoke within her, and compel herself 
to believe that she was bound to be that which she knew herself bound not 
to be. She was to shut her eyes to that present palpable misery which was 
preaching to her, with the voice of God himself, that the wages of sin are 
death. Dust she was, and unto dust she will return! Oh, glorious hope 
for her, for him, who felt as if an eternity of bliss would be worthless, if it 
parted him from his new-found treasure. Dust she was, and unto dust she 
must return! 

Hapless Hypatia! If she must needs misapply, after the fashion of the 
school, a text or two here and there from the Hebrew Scriptures, what 
suicidal fantasy set her on quoting that one? For now, upon Philammon’s 
memory flashed up, in letters of light, old words forgotten for months—— 
and ere he was aware, he found himself repeating aloud and passionately, 
“T believe in the forgiveness of sins, in the resurrection of, the body, and 
in life everlasting.”......and then clear and fair arose before him the vis- 





of Arc, Isabella of Bavaria, and Agnes Sorel. There were cards produced 
at Frankfort in 1815, with Wellington as the knave of diamonds, and Blu- 
cher as the knave of clubs: a compliment which might appear question- 


| able did we not bear in mind that the knave is not so designated on the 


continent. The Americans have lately produced cards having Washing- 
ton, Adams, Franklin, and Lafayette for the four kings; Venus, Fortune, 
Ceres, and Minerva, for the four queens; and four Indian Chiefs for the 
four knaves—as curious a family party as one may meet ina long sum- 
mer’s day. ‘ 

The inside of the carton being formed by two pasted thicknesses of car- 
tridge paper, and the back being printed with the required devices, the 
paste-brush is again put into requisition. The four thicknesses or layers 
are finally united; and then ensue such hot-air dryings and such hydrau- 
lic pressings as bring the carton into a very dense and compact state. 
Thea we come to the polishing—a process which has taxed the ingenuity 
of manufacturers as much, perhaps, as any other. All the little hillocks 
in the paper are to be rubbed down ; both surfaces are to be made beauti- 
fully smooth, and yet one is to be more highly glossed than the other; for 
two equally polished surfaces have a tendency to adhere in a manner that 
would interfere with the shuffling and dealing of cards. The sheets of car- 
ton are passed over a brush-wheel, and are pressed between heated plates, 
and are rolled between heated rollers; they are also pressed in contact 
with a roller made of ten thousand discs of paper compressed with énor- 
mous force, and turned in a lathe to produce a surface of a very remarkable 
kind. 

But we had almost forgotten the Ace of Spades; a forgetfulness which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would not pardon. Every pack of cards 
made in England for home use pays one shilling to Her Majesty; for 
which the ace of spades is the printed receipt. The manufacturer pays 
for the production and engraving ofa steel plate containing twenty aces 
spades ; he also sends paper to Somerset House; and the authorities at 
the Stamp Office print him off thousands and tens of thousands of aces. 
These are sent to him in certain quantities, and under certain bonds and 
seals and restrictions. He proceeds to use them, by pasting the sheets of 
aces on carton, and making cards of them. The Excise Officer calls on 
him at intervals; and, for all the sheets of aces which he is not ina 
condition to produce, he has to pay one shilling each ace as duty ; and 
a Government stamp is pasted round every pack to show that the duty 
has been paid. Another steel plate is engraved with the ace of spades for 
export cards, but no duty is paid on these. As there are men who will 
try to drive a coach and six through almost any Act of Parliament, so are 
there odd schemes whereby second-hand cards may be sold over again, 
without paying another shilling to the Government ; the cut-corner cards 
are an tllustration of this. 

In cutting the sheets of prepared carton into cards, whether twenty or 
forty to a sheet, a machine is used similar to that with which bookbinders 
cut their millboard. There is a long blade, hinged at one end, and worked 
by a handle at the other ; the carton is laid on a flat surface, with certain 
raised edges for guidance, and a cut is made with remarkable cleanness 
and quickness. The carton is first cut into strips or traverses, and then 
the strips into separate cuts; and so great is the dexterity acquired by 
practice that one of the card-hands at this establishment can cut up some- 
thing like twenty thousand cards in a day. 

Whether men have such quick eyes and such nimble fingers as women, 
is a question which we will not venture to determine ; but it would seem 
impossible to excel the speed with which the very pretty processes of sort- 
ing and examining are conducted. We forget the technical terms em- 
ployed ; but the reader must picture to himselfa woman sitting at a table, 
with heaps of finished cards before her. She has just taken a large number 
with delicate pink backs ; she spreads them out with a rapidity which the 
eye can scarcely follow, and she detects instantly the slightest difference 
in tint—a hundredth part of a shade, for aught we know. She thus makes 
up packs in which all the fifty-two cards have exactly the same tint. She 
then examines every card; if there be no speak or blemish, the card is 
laid aside as a Mogul—a peerless prince ; if there be a slight blemish on 
one surface, the card is a Harry; if a little spot on both surfaces, it is a 
Highlander ; if there be more than two or three little spots, it is rejected 
altogether, and becomes a waste card. Why it is that all doubly spotted 
cards should be Highlanders, is a question of nationality utterly beyond 
our power to solve ; all we know is, that the wrappers for the patks have 
a Mogul, a Harry the Eighth, and a Highlander, printed on them, for the 
reception of the first, the second, and the third class of cards, respectively ; 
and that there is a difference in value of about sixpence per pack between 
each class and that next to it. The oddity of the matter is, that however 
the card-makers differ in other particulars, they all adopt these designa- 
tions, and all are so disrespectful to the Highlander as to make him the 








ion of the God-man, as he lay at meat in the Pharisee’s house, and of her 
who washed his feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head 
.+++.«+And from the depths of his agonised heart arose the prayer, “ Blessed 
Magdalene, intercede for her!” 

So high he could rise ; but not beyond. For the notion of that God-man 
was receding fast to more and more awful and abysmal heights, in the 
minds of a generation who were forgetting His love in His power, and 
practically losing sight of His humanity in their eager doctrinal assertion 
of His divinity. And Philammon’s heart re-echoed the spirit of his age, 
when he felt that for an apostate like himself it were presumptuous to en- 
treat for any light or help from the fountainhead itself. He who had denied 
his Lord, he who had voluntarily cut himself off from the communion of 
the Catholic church—how could he restore himself? How could he ap- 
pease the wrath of Him who died on the cross, save by years of bitter sup- 
plication and self-punishment ? 

“Fool! Vain and ambitious fool that Ihave been! For this I threw 
away the faith of my childhood! For this I listened to words at which I 
shuddered, and crushed down my own doubts and disgusts, and tried to 
persuade myself that [could reconcile them with Christianity—that I could 
make a tie fit into the truth! For this I puffed myself up in the vain hope 
of becoming not as other men are, superior tomy kind. It was not enough 
for me to be a man made in the image of God : but I must needs become a 
god myself, knowing good and evil. And here is the end! I call upon 
my fine philosophy to help me once, in one real practical human struggle, 
and it folds its arms and sits serene and silent, smiling upon my misery ! 
Oh fool, fool, thou art filled with the fruit of thy own devices! Back to 
the old faith! Home again, thou wanderer! And get how home? Are 
not the gates shut against.me ? Perhaps against her too....What if she, 
like me, were a baptised Christian ? 

Terrible and all but hopeless that thought flashed across him, as in the 
first revulsion of his conscience he plunged utterly and implicitly back 
again into the faith of his childhood, and all the dark and cfel theories 
popular in his day rose up before him in all their terrors, In the innocent 
simplicity of the Laura, he had never felt their force ; but he felt them 
now, If Pelagia were a baptized woman, what was before her but unceas- 
ing penance? Before her, as before him, a life of cold and hunger, groans 
and tears, loneliness and hideous soul-sickening uncertainty. Life was a 
dungeon for them both henceforth, Be itso! There was nothing else to 
believe in. No other rock of hope in earth or heaven. That at least 
promised a possibility of forgiveness, of amendment, of virtue, of reward— 
ay, of everlasting bliss and glory : and even if she missed of that, better 
for her the cell in the desert than a life of self-contented impurity. If that 
were her destiny, as Hypatia said, she should at least die fighting against 
it, defying it,cursing it! Better virtue with hell, than sin with heaven.— 
And Hypatia had not even promised her a heaven. The resurrection of 
the flesh was too carnal a notion for her refined and lofty creed. And s0, 
his four months’ dream swept away in a moment, he hurried back to his 
chamber, with one fixed thought before him—the desert—a cell for Pelagia ; 
another for himself. There they would repent, and pray, and mourn out 
life side by side, if perhaps God would have mercy upon their souls. Yet 
—perhaps, she might not have been baptized after all. And then she was 
safe, Like other converts from Paganism, she might become a catechumen, 
and go on to baptism, where the mystic water would wash away in a mo- 
ment all the past, and she would begin life afresh, in the spotless robes of 
innocence. Yet he had been baptized, he knew from Arsenius, before he 
lett Athens; and she was older than he. It was all but impossible: yet 
he would hope ; and breathless with anxiety and excitement, he ran up 
the narrow stairs and found Miriam standing outside, her hand upon the 
bolt, apparently inclined to dispute his passage. 

“Ts 'she still within?” 

“What if she be?” 

“Let me pass into my own room.” 

“Yours? Who has been paying the rent for you, these four months 
past? You? What can you say to her? What can you do for her? Young 
pedant, you must be in love yourself before you can help poor creatures 
who are in love !” 

But Philammon pushed past her so fiercely, that the old woman was 
forced to give way, and with a sinister smile she followed him into, the 
chamber. 

Pelagia sprang towards her brother. 

“ Will she ?—Will she see me?” A ? 

“ Let us talk no more of her, my beloved,” said Philammon, laying his 
hands gently on her trembling shoulders, and looking earnesdly into her 
eyes....‘ Better that we two should work out our deliverance for our- 
selves, without the help of strangers. You can trust me?’ 

“You? Andcan you help me? Will you teach me? 
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“ Yes, but not here....We must escape—Nay, hear me, one moment! 
dearest sister, hear me! Are you so happy here that you can conceive of 
no better place! And—and, oh God, that it may not be true after all——but 
is there not a hell hereafter?” . 

Pelagia covered here face with her hands—* The old monk warned me 

t 1? 
a: Oh, take his warning.”....And Philammon was bursting forth with 
some such words about the lake of fire and brimstone as he had been 
accustomed to hear from Pambo and Arsenius, when Pelagia interrupted 
gc Miriam! Isit true? Isit possible? What will become of me ?” 
almost shrieked the poor child. — 

« What if it were true ’—Let him tell you how he will save you from it,” 
answered Miriam, quietly. 

“ Will not the gospel save her from it—unbelieving Jew? Do not con- 
tradict me! I can.” 
“If she does what ?” 

“(Can she not repent? Can she not mortify these base affections? Can 
she not be forgiven? Oh my Pelagia? forgive me for having dreamed one 
moment that I could make you a philosopher, when you may be a saint of 


God, a—— 

He stopped short suddenly, as the thought about baptism flashed across 
him, and in a faltering voice asked “‘ Are you baptized ?” 

“ Baptized ?” asked she, hardly understanding the term. 

“ Yes—by the bishop—in the church.” 

“ Ah,” she said, “ I remember.... When I was seven or eight years old. 
...-A tank, and ladies undressing....And I was bathed too, and an 
old man dip my head under the water three times....I have forgot- 
ten what it all meant—it was so long ago. I wore a white dress, I know, 
afterwards !”” . 

Philammon recoiled with a groan. 

“ Unhappy child! May God have mercy on you!” 

“ Will he not forgive me, then? You have forgiven me. He?—he must 
be more good even than you. Why not?” . 

“ He forgave you then, freely, when you were baptized, and there is no 

on, unless—— 

“Unless I leave my love!” shrieked Pelagia. 

* When the Lord forgave the blessed Magdalene freely, and told her that 
her faith had saved her—did she live on in harlotry, or even in the pleas- 
ures of this world? No! though God had forgiven her, she could not for- 
give herself. She fled forth into the desert, and there, naked and barefoot, 
clothed only with her hair, and feeding on the herb of the field, she stayed 
fasting and praying till her dying day, never seeing the face of man, but 
visited and comforted by angels and archangels. And if she, she who never 
fell again, needed that long penance to work out her own salvation—oh 
Pe , What will not God require of you, who have broken your baptis- 
mal vows, and defiled the white robes, which the tears of penance only can 
wash clean once more ?” 

“But I did not know! I did not ask to be baptized; Cruel, cruel par- 
ents, to bring me to it! Cruel God, to forgive me sosoon! And to go 
into the deserts! I dare not! I cannot! See me, how delicate and tender 
Tam! I should die of hunger and cold! I should go mad with fear and 
loneliness! Oh brother, brother, is this the Gospel of the Christians? I 
came to you to be taught how to be wise, and good, and respected, and 

ou tell me that all I can do is to live this horrible life of torture here, on 

he chance of escaping torture for ever. And how do I know that I shall 
escape it? How do I know that I shall make myself miserable enough ? 
How do I know that he wiil forgive me after all? Is this true, Miriam? 
tell me, or I shall go mad ?” 

“ Yes,” said Miriam, with a quiet sneer. ‘“ This is the Gospel and good 
news of salvation, according to the doctrine of the Nazarenes.” 

“T will go with you!” cried Philammon. “I will go! I will never 
leave you! I have my own sins to wash away !—Happy for me if I ever 
do it !—and I will build you a cell near mine, and kind men will teach 
us, and we will pray together night and morning, for ourselves and for 
each other, and weep out our weary lives together—’ 

“ Better end them here, at once,” said Pelagia, with a gesture of des- 
pair, and dashed herself down on the floor. 

Philammon was about to lift her up, when Miriam caught him by the 
arm, and in a hurried whisper, “ Are you mad? Will you ruin your own 
ae Why did you tell her this?) Why did you not wait—give her 

ope—time to collect herself—time to wean herself from her lover, instead 
of terrifying and disgusting her at the outset, as you have done? Have you 
a man’s heart in you? No word of comfort for that poor creature, noth- 
ing but hell, hell, hell—see to your own chance of hell first ; it is greater 
than you fancy!” 

“ It cannot be greater than I fancy.” 

“Then see to it! For her—poor darling, why, even we Jews, who 
know that all you Gentiles are doomed to Gehenna alike, have some sort 
of hope for such a poor untaught creature as that.” 

“ And why is she untaught? Wretch that you are!. You have had the 
training of her! You brought her up tosin and shame! You drove from 
her recollection the faith in which she was baptised.” 

“So much the beetter for her, if the recollection of it is to make her 
no happier than it does already......Better to wake unexpectedly in 
Gehenna when you die, than to endure over and above the dread of it 
here. And as for leaving her untaught, on your own showing she has 
been taught too much already. Wiser it would be in you to curse your 
parents for having had her baptised, than me for giving her ten years plea- 
sure before she goes to the pit of Tophet. Come, now, don’t be angry 
with me. The old Jewess is your friend, revile her as you will, She 
shall go this Goth.” 

“ An Arian heretic ?”’ 

“She shall convert him and make a Catholic of him, if you like. At 
all events, if you wish to win her, you must win ber my way. You have 
had your chance, and spoiled it. Let me have mine. Pelagia, darling ! 
Up, and be a woman! We will find a philtre down stairs to give that 
ungrateful man, that shall make him more mad about you to-morrow 
morning than ever you were about him. 

“No!” said Pelagia, looking up. “No love-potions! No poisons !”’ 

“ Poisons, little fool! Do you doubt the old woman’s skill? Do you 
think I shall make him lose his wits, as arse ai did to her lover last 
aged _ she would trust to old Megwra’s drugs instead of coming 

me 

“No! No drags ; no magic! He must love me really, or not at all! He 
must love me for myself, because Iam worth loving, because he honours, 


worships me—or let me die! I, whose boast, even when I was basest, was | ° 


that I never needed such mean tricks, but conquered like Aphrodite, a 
queen in my own right! I have been my own love-charm : when I cease to 
be that, let me die! 

“ One as mad as the other!” cried Miriam, in utter perplexity. “Hist! 
ve , | et tramp he the stairs? 

t this moment the heavy footsteps were heard ascending the stairs... 

All three oppose aghast : Philammon, because he thought the visitors 
were monks search of him ; Miriam, because she thought they were 
_—. even gy , . of her; and Pelagia, from vague dread of any- 

“ Have you an inner room ?”’ asked the Jewess. 

The old 

e old woman set her lips firmly, and drew herdagger. Pelagia wra 

ped dan face me bon = stood trembling, evel donnie if nM 
pec another blow. e door opened, and in walked, nei 
bor sar Smid, pened, alked, neither monks 

‘“ eyday, young monk!” cried the latter worthy, with a loud laugh— 
“ veils , too, | ? At ead old trade, my worthy portress of hellgate? 
Well, walk out, now ; we have a little business with this young gentle- 
man, 

And slipping past the unsuspecting Goths, Pelagia and Miriam hurried 
down stairs. 


“The young one, at least, seems a little ashamed of her errand 
Now, Wi 


speak low ; and I will see that no one is listening at the 


Philammon faced his unexpected visitors with a look of an iry. 
What right had they, or = man, to intrude at such pot bey nic 
| and .. +.» But he was disarmed the next instant by 
old Wulf, who advanced to him, and looking him fully in the face with an 
expression which there was no mistaking, held out his broad brown 


into tears grasped it, and then covering his face with his hands, burst 
“You did right. You area brave boy. If you had died, need 
have been ashamed to die your death.” . . picid 

“You were there, then? sobbed Philammon. 

“We were.” 

“ And what is more,” said Smid, as the r boy writhed at the admi 
sion, “we were mightily minded, some of us, to have leapi lots to pad 
and cut you a passage out. One man at least, whom I know of, felt his 
old blood ‘as hot for the minute as a four year old’s. The foul curs! And 

2 aie a Ob that I may have one good hour’s hewing at 
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“ And you shall!” said Wulf. “Boy, you wish to get this sister of 
ours into your power ?” 
a It is Shoes — tie less! She will never leave her——the Amal.” 

“ Are you so sure of that ?” A 

“She told me so with her own lips not ten minutes ago. That was she 
who went eut as you entered!” ’ 

A curse of astonishment and regret burst from Smid... . . 

“Had I but known her! By the soul of my fathers, she should have 
found that it was easier to come here than to go home again ! 

“Hush, Smid! Better as it is. Boy, if I put herinto your power dare 
you carry her off?” 

Philammon hesitated one moment. . : 

“What I dare you know already. But it would be an unlawful thing, 
surely, to use violence.” 

“ Settle your philosopher's doubts for yourself. I have made my offer. 
I should have thoueh! that a man in his senses could give but one answer, 
much more a mad monk.” wee oie aaa ‘ 

“ You forget the money matters, prince,” said Smid, with a smile. 

“JI do not. But I don’t think the boy so mean as to hesitate on that 
account.” ; 

“ He may as well know, however, that we promise to send all her trum- 
pery after her, even to the Amal’s presents. As for the house, we wont 
trouble her to lend it us longer than we can help. We intend shortly to 
move into more extensive premises, and open business on a grander scale, 
as these shopkeepers say—Eh, prince?” ; : 

“Her money ’—That money! God forgive her!” answered Philam- 
mon. “Do you fancy me base enough to touch it? But I am resolved. 
Tell me what to do, and I will do it.” 

“You know the lane which runs down to the canal, under the left wall 
of the house?” 

“ Yes.” : 

“ And a door in the corner tower, close to the landing-place ? 

“T do.” 

“Be there, with a dozen stout monks, to-morrow, an hour after sun- 
down, and take what we give you. After that, the concern is yours, not 
ours.” 

“ Monks?” said Philammon. “I am at open feud with the whole 
order.” 

“ Make friends with them, then,” shortly suggested Smid. 

Philammon writhed inwardly. “It makes no difference to you, I pre- 
sume, whom I bring ?”’ 

“No more than it does whether you pitch her into the canal or not 
when you have got her,” answered Smid ; “ which is what a Goth would 
do, if he were in your place.” ’ 

“Do not vex the poor lad, friend. If he thinks he can mend her, in- 
stead of punishing, in Freya’s name, let him try. You will be there, 
then? And mind, I like you. I liked you when you faced that great 
river-hog. I like you better now than ever, for you have spoken to-day 
like a Sagaman, and dared like a hero. Therefore mind ;,if you do not 
bring a good guard to-morrow night, your life will not be safe. The 
whole city is out in the streets, and Odin alone knows what will be done, 
and who will be alive, eight-and-forty hours hence. Mind you. The mob 
may do strange things, and they may see still stranger things done. If 
you once find yourself safe here, stay where you are, if you value her life 
or your own. And—if you are wise, let the men whom you bring with 
you be monks, though it cost your proud stomach—” 

“ That’s not fair, prince! You are telling too much!” interrupted Smid, 
while Philammon gulphed down the said proud stomach, and answered, 
** Be it so!” 5 

“T have won my bet, Smid,” said the old man, chuckling, as the two 
tramped out into the street, to the surprise and fear of all the neighbours, 
while the ‘children clapped their hands and the street dogs felt it their 
duty to bark lustily at the strange figures of their unwonted visitors. 

* No play, no pay, Wulf. We shall see to-morrow.” 

“«T knew that he would stand the trial! I knew he was right at heart !”’ 

* At all events, there is no fear of his ill-using the poor thing, if he 
loves her well enough to go down on his knees to his sworn foes for her.” 

“‘T don’t know that,” answered Wulf, with a shake of the head. “ These 
monks, I hear, fancy that their God likes them the better the more miser- 
able they are: so, perhaps they may fancy that he will like them all the 
more, the more miserable they make other people. However, it’s no 
concern of ours.” 

“ We have quite enough of our own to see to just now. But mind, no 
play, no pay.’ 

“Of course not. How the streets are filling! We shall not be able to 
see the guards to-night, if this mob thickens much more.” 

** We shall have enough to do to hold our own, perhaps.’ Do you hear 
what they are crying there? Down with all heathens. Down with barba- 
rians. That means us, you know.” 

“Do you fancy no one understands Greek but yourself! Let them come 
-++...It may give us anexcuse......And we can hold the house a week.” 

* But how can we get speech of the guards?” 

“We will slip round by water, And after all, deeds will win them bet- 
ter than talk. They will be forced to fight‘on the same side as we, and 
most probably be glad of our help: for if the mob attacks any one, it will 
begin with the prefect.” 

“ And then—curse their shouting! Let the soldiers once find our Amal 
at their head, and they will be ready to go with him a mile, where they 
meant to goa yard.” 

“ The Goths will, and the Markmen, and those Dacians, and Thracians, 
or whatever the Romans call them. But I hardly trust the Huns.” 

“The curse of heaven on their pudding faces and pigs’ eyes! There will 
be no love lost between us. But there are not twenty of them scattered 
in different troops, one of us can thrash three of them, and they will be 
sure to side with the winning party. Beside, plunder, plunder, comrade ! 
When did you know a Hun turn back from that, even if he were only on 
the scent of a lump of tallow ?” 

“ As for the Gaulsand Latins’......went on Wulf, meditatively, “ they 
belong to any man who can pay them.”’...... 

“ Which we can do, like all wise generals, one penny out of our own 
pocket, and nine out of the enemy’s. And the Amal is staunch ?” 

“Staunch as his own hounds, now there is something to be done on the 
spot. His heart was in the right place after all. I knew it all along. But 
he could never in his life see four-and-twenty hoursbefore him. Even now, 
if that Pelagia gets him under her spel! again, he may throw down his 
sword, and fall as fast asleep as ever.’ 

“ Never fear, we have settled her destiny for her, as far as that is con- 
cerned. Look at the mob before the door! We must get in by the 
postern-gate.”’ 

“Get in by the sewer, like a rat! I go my own way. Draw! old ham- 
mer and tongs, or run away.” 

“ Not this time.” And sword in hand, the two marched into the heart 
of the crowd, who gave way before them like a flock of sheep. 

“They know their intended shepherds already,” said Smid. But at 
that moment the crowd, seeing them about to enter the house, raised a 
= of “Goths! Heathens! Barbarians!” and a rush from behind took 

ace. 

“Tf you will have it, then!” said Wulf. And the two long bright blades 
flashed round and round their heads, redder and redder every time they 
swung aloft......The old men never even chceked their steady walk, and 
knocking at the gate, went in, leaving more than one lifelesscorpse at the 
entrance. 

“We have put the coal in the thatch, now, with a vengeance.” said 
Smid, as they wiped their swords inside. 

~ We have. Get me out the boat and half-a-dozen men, and I and Goderic 
will go round by the canal to the palace, and settle a thing or two with 


the ars 
. .. y should not the Amal go, and offer our help, himself, to the Pre- 
ec f 

“What? Would you have him after that turn against the hound? For 
troth and honour’s sake, he must keep quiet in the matter.”’ 

“ He will have no objection to keep quiet, trust him for that.” 

“ But don’t forget Sagaman Moneybag, the best of all oroators,” called 
Smid laughingly efter him, as he went off to man the boat. 





THE VENGEANCE OF LOLA MONTEZ. 
BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
“ Frauen und Jung frauen soll man loben, 
Es sei wahr oder erlogen.” 
Be it a falsehood, or be it all true, 
Speak well of a woman, whatever you do, 

FRAUN GUNST, WAR NIE UMSUNST—“ The good opinion of a lady was never 
valueless.” Thissaying, O reader, is worthremembering! It would have 
been well for the Herr von Piorz had he not forgotten it. 

The Herr von Plotz !—It may be, O reader, that thou knowest not his 
name! For many there be, of high and low degree, whom I have met 
walking to and fro over this green and beautiful earth, who knew not the 
Herr von Ploetz ; yea, and went down to their gravesas only the good go, 
under rose-wood counterpanes, with the date on silver coffin-plates, who 





had passed their alloted spans in gentle, child-like ignorance of such an 
individual. But among the number I cannot include many of the resi- 
dents in the city of Munich in the year eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 
for they were all, as things went, pretty generally acquainted with him, 
and knew that he corresponded for the 4//gemeine Zeitung, of Augsburg, 
chronicling in that great German journal much of the social small-beer, 
literary large turnips, and political small potatoes of the day. 

He was short in stature, peaceable of disposition, extremely fat, and 
greatly beloved. And I rejoice amazingly when I reflect that he actually 
ate, drank, wrote, waddled about, lived, moved, and had his being in Mu- 
nich. For had I proceeded to accurately describe him, you would have 
called me a plagiarist from Cervantes, and accused me of resurrectionizing 
Sancho Panza. 

Now it came to pass, that in those days Lola Montez arose, and wis sent 
unto Munich, not of her own will, but to work out that of Destiny. And 
when Von Ploetz had heard this, he mended his pen—though not his man- 
ners—and exclaiming : 

“« Every day cometh something new, 
But seldom any thing good or true :” 


wrote down the following item of news for the paper, which was duly pub- 
lished and eventually paid for. [And his pen trembled with delight, his 
soul thrilled with rapture, his eyes expanded with joy, and his pulse went 
pit-a-pat with pleasure at being the first to communicate the intelligence :] 

“ To-day tue Nororious Loa Montez has arrived in Munich!” 

Unfortunate Von Ploetz! Better for thee had it been hadst thou never 
learned to write! Better, far better, hadst thou never become a corres- 
pondent! But best, far best, hadst thou remembered the Italian rhyme : 

* Parla poco, ascolto assai, e non fallirai !” 
. He that hears much, nor reports it at all, 
Shall be welcomed in parlor, in kitchen and hall, 

“Morn rose and fell’’ upon the city of Munich. Buds ripened into flow- 
ers, and flowers to fruit. Minutes expanded into hours, while hours elon- 
gated into days, and all swam forth on the chequered tide of Time into the 
miscellaneous chaos of Eternity. With the flood swam Lola, and a very 
good swim she made of it, too, in the good graces of King Ludwig. She 
put no faith in that wicked verse of Ovid’s ; that verse which, like so many 
others, only tends to give a bad opinion of human nature, and harden hearts 
naturally gentle and confiding : 

“ Turpe senex miles, turpe senilis amor.” 
Which means that an “ old soger”’ is a hard case, and that the friendly re- 
gards of an old gentleman ar n’t worth having. “Nay,” said she (or 
might have said,) speaking in one of her numerous native languages : 
“ Mas vale viejo que me honre 
Que galan que me assombre.’ 
It is better to be the privy-counsellor of a good old king, than be loved by 
some young fool who would abuse me! (A literal translation : and where, 
think ye, did I learn the original ?) 

Now, among Herr von Plotz’s peculiarities, the most peculiar was that 
of being ein guter Gesellschafter ; which means, “ good company” and a 
first-rate diner-out. For his good-nature was incredible, his appetite in- 
vincible, his thirst unquenchable and his budget of odds and ends inex- 
haustible. Nor was he without talent, having written “ Der Verwun- 
schene Prinz,” or “ The Enchanted Prince,” one of the most amusing and 
popular modern German romantic comedies. Every body knew Ploetz, 
he dined everywhere ; Count Seinsheim patronized him, all the world in- 
vited him. Had he lived one hundred years ago, he would have made a 
flourishing French abbé. 

O thou unfortunate Ploetz! how gladly would I turn aside the fearful 
decree of Fate which I even now perceive hanging like a thunderbolt over 
thy devoted head! How gladly would I annul the past, and thus prevent 
the future catastrophe whither my pen even now tends. But it may not 
be! Solemnly, darkly, deeply, sternly, irrevocably, like the awful Desti- 
ny of the ancient Greek drama, it comes rolling on, overwhelming in its 
majesty! tremendcous in its power !!—tTHE REVENGE or Loia Montez!!! 


’ 


Quickly and briskly, Louis the Poet-king rushed through the streets of 
his German Athens. His coat, restrained only by the upper button, 
streamed horizontally behind him; and so rapid was his pace, that had a 
volume of his own poems been placed on those skirts, it would not have 
fallen off. Bob, bob, bob went his head, right and left, to the passing sa- 
lutations of his subjects ; while his great eyes glared like those of Melmoth 
the Wanderer on all countervening objects. Among these objects was the 
Herr von Ploetz. Twisting around his head, and with that impetuous ra- 
pidity which distinguished his regal style of address from that of other 
morials, the monarch exclaimed : 

“ Good day, Herr von Ploetz ; call on Lola ; take dinner ; Countess of 
Laudsfeldt ; adieu!” 

And with the last word, he was already a hundred furlongs distant. 

Was it a dream? Could it be true? Was it some subjective imagining, 
developed from the transcendental depths of his German “ moral conscious- 
ness?” Was he verhezt, or bewitched? Washe Der Verwunschene Ploetz, 
and, like his own princely hero, enchanted? Lola! soup! wine! roast and 
boiled! the king! And yet it must be true! Here was the Ludwig’s-strasse, 
there was the Opera-house, Over the way was Kaiser’s book-store, and in 
the door-way he could even perceive Meister Karllooking on. And far, far 
in the distance, vanishing as he went, was the figure of His Majesty, Lud- 
wig der Aesthetiker ! 

Infatuated Ploetz! what demon was it that whispered in thine ear: 
“ Go! ein gutes Mahl ist henkenswerth”’—* a good dinner is worth a hal- 
ter.” And with Lola, too. What dishes—save, indeed, chafing dishes— 
couldst thou expect of her? Hadst thou never heard the couplet : 

* Grossen Herren wnd schoenen Frauen 
Soll man wohl dienen, dochwenig trauen.” 
“* Mighty lords and ladies fair 
Should be obeyed, but trusted.ne’er.” 
Or didst thou hope, with that smooth tongue of thine, to come it over Lola, 
cause her to forget the “ notorious” and blind her completely ? Ah, Ploetz ! 
Ploetz! 
* Quien el diablo ha de enganar 
De mahana se ha de levantar.” 
“« He who the devil would fain deceive, 
Must rise right early, I well believe.” 


Yes, Ploetz went—and dined. And many days rolled over this great 
dumpling which men call the world, and each said in silver tones to its 
successor : “I have seen Ploetz calling on the Covntess!’’ Every day! 

“ Wer etwas will gelten 
Der komme selten.” 

“ He who would pass for something, should call seldom.” Believe me 
when I say, that hospitality should never be too severely taxed, for ’t is 
ill work to over-drive a willing horse; and ‘‘never be a guest for more 
than nine, or less than three days.’’ Alas! the only philosophical reflec 
tion which occurred to Ploetz was, that while the pot boils friendship 
blooms. 

And now a dark, wild change steals o’er the fair landscape of the Herr 
von Ploetzian vision. The sun of Lols’s favor still gilds with flashing re- 
fulgence the plate and china, but there is in its radiance a touch of fire in- 
fernal. How transient is earthly happiness, and with what remarkable 
dexterity does the pea of prosperity vanish beneath the thimble of destiny ! 

“« Glueck und Glas ! 
Wie bald bricht das !” 
«« Fortune and glass 
Soon break and pass.” 
‘“‘ Por there’s no trustin’ these here princes,” as the London tailor said 
when he sent the bill with the pants to Louis Napoleon. Their love and 
their good-will, and their “ inwites” out to dine, are all variableness and 
the shadow of turning. 
‘“« Princes’ favour, April weather, 
Ladies’ love, a floating feather, 
Luck at cards, or game with dice, 
Ever alter in a trice.” 


Yet once again, and Ploetz was invited to sup with Marie, Lola Montez, 
Countess of Landsfeldt. Never had he been in better appetite ; never had 
the dishes been so good, the wines so delicate, the weather so agreeable, 
or the lady so fascinating. And Ploetz ate. Ate like a ploughman, ate 
like a dragon, ate like the devil. And still Lola with fine-drawn fascina- 
tion led him on, provoking and titillating at every instant his ready ap- 
petite with new dainties. At last— 

Changing her mien into the vindictive passion of a veritable fiend in- 
carnate, and smiling as only a fiend or a woman can smile when an old 
enemy has been remarkably well taken in, Lola glided up to Herr von 
Ploetz, and spreading before his astonished eyes an old newspaper, said : 

“ Read that !”’ 

Ploetz read—read the paragraph which our readers have also perused, 
announcing the arrival in oe of “the notorious Lola Montez.” Need 
we describe his feelings? Need we describe the hurried and fluent apolo- 

ies which, with the tact of an old diner-out, he so readily poured forth ? 
ith three words Lola stopped them al, exclaiming : 
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“You are poisoned!” 4 
“ What!” gasped Herr von Ploetz, “p-p-—poisoned ! . me 

“ Yes,” replied Lola ferociously, “ poisoned with every thing. Arsenic ; 
hydrocyanic, crotonic, and oxalic acids ; belladonna and oo spe : 
laudanum, sour-krout, and lager-bier, with all other deadly articles known 
to modern chemistry, are at present struggling for mastery in your 
wretched frame. And now—ha! ha! ha! ho! ho! ho!—I am revenged ! 
Die, wretch, die /”’ : 

Without a word, the hapless Ploetz sank back upon the sofa. Upgur- | 
gled from his throat one fearful sound : ie 

“ Gu, gu, goo, 00, 00, guggle, uggle—oon: 
was his own death-rattle—— 

Sut it wasn’t! Porn 

iat her: md a charitable veil over the fearful sight which followed. A} 
dreadful thunder-storm, which arose at this instant, lent a dire horror to | 
the scene. Need I describe the wrath and imprecations of Lola, the awful 
roar of the thu der, the pattering of the rain, and the dying groans of the | 
poor Von Ploe 4? For the groans did indeed die, one by one—as groans | 
usually do. But Ploetz lived, after enduring an immortal agony for about 
two hours. For at the expiration of that time, Lola, moved with compas- | 
sion, graciously granted him a little milk and some warm water. — 

O reader! if it was necessary to draw a veil over the two hours’ agony | 
of Ploetz, what sort of doubie-quilted drapery should we now cast over 
the emetical scene which followed? Suffice it to say, that Ploetz lived ; | 
lived to rid his system of that enormous quantity of poisons with which he 
had not been dosed ; lived to write new letters and eat new dinners ; lived, | 
I trust, to learn that, right or wrong, women should only be well spoken | 
of; lived, in fine, to suggest by his story the following moral, written lang 
syne by great Saint Augustine : 

“ Credi mihi, si totum calum esset papyrus, et totum mare atramen- | 
tum, et omnes stella penne, et omnes angeli scribentes, non possent de- 
scribere astutiam mulierum.” “Believe me, that if all the heaven was 
paper, and all the sea ink, all the stars pens, and all the angels scribes, 
they could not describe the craftiness of women. ‘ ; | 

And as it is usual, reader, to conclude tragic entertainments with a | 
farce, let us wind up this narration with a merry pasquinade, which was 
found one morning attached to the door of the palace of the King of Ba- 
varia : 


Ploetz thought that it | 





“Un jour Lowa, 
Bel oiseau, s’envola 
Vers un pays cheri de Loyo.a. 
‘lle trouva la 
Un roi poete, et puis le cajola, 
Et de caresses l’accabla. 


“Du roi la téte se troubla : 
Il affubla Loa 
Dans un beau falbala 
Des titres, des bijoux—en veux tu ?—les voila! 


‘Le ministére s’assembla, 
Et voulut chasser Lona, 
Mais c’est /wi qu’on exila. 
La cour béla: 


“Le bourgeois beugla ; 
On siffla Loua ; 
On persiffia le roi, hola !—Malgre cela, 
Loa est toujours la, 
Et puis, voila ! 
Vive le roi, Lona, et Lovona !” 
So much, O reader! for my story—so much for the song. 


In Munich first I heard the tale, 
And afterward from LOLA MONTEZ: 
I tell you this that you may know 
I got it from the rerum fontes. 
Knickerbocker Mag. 





BISON HUNTING IN INDIA. 


The most usual hunting season in the Decan or Maratha country is the 
‘hot weather,” or the months answering to the English spring. One rea- 
son of this is, that it is the only time of the year when the authorities will 
grant “long leave,” or leave extending to any thing like two months: an- 
other is, that it is the period at which the intense heat of the weather most 
completely scorches and burns down the long grass and underwood which 
at other seasons choke the jungle and effectually conceal from sight all but 
the very largest of the game animals. To this season succeed the rains, 
the most dreary time, in my opinion, that one is condemned to pass in the 
round of an Indian year. Dull lead-coloured skies ; splashing rain that 
sometimes holds up just long enough to tempt you into quitting your house 
and making a bolt for the mess-room, and then comes down and neatly 
catches you half way, but more generally keeps up such a steady discharge 
as to preclude all idea of going out ;.roads flooded ; the whole country, 
lately calcined to the consistency of brick, converted into a fine deep mud 
that lets your horse half-way up to his knees at every step, and gives him 
the action of a fly in a pot of treacle ; your rifles rusting, and your boots 
covered with white mould ; your servants, obliged at every call to come 
scuttering through the rain between the “ bobbajee khana’’* and the bun- 
galow, quite moist and mouldy and crest-fallen ; your house, with its ill- 
fitting doors and windows and its absence of fire-places, breaking out on 
the floors and walls into patches of damp, and altogether about as pleasant 
as the bottom of an old well; these are a few of the delights of the rainy 
season in cantonments. But I never fully appreciated its glories till I was 
misguided enough to venture in the very thick of the rains amongst the 
mountains of the Ghauts, 

* Thad some business relating to “ shikar” to transact with the patel of a 
village about forty miles distant, lying close on the borders of one of the 
best shooting grounds of the district, and, tempted by an interval of fine 
weather, I “laid a dawk,” i. e. posted relays of ponies along the road, 
trusting to be able, by dint of hard riding, to finish my journey before a 
fresh deluge should come down. Coming and going, I had eighty miles to 
ride, and to guard against all chance of being benighted, I mounted and 
was on the road by 3a.M. That same night, at 9 p.m., after incessant tra- 
velling and unceasing spurring, I found myself dismounting at the door of 
a dirty little “dhurm-shala,”t in a dirty little village, fifteen miles from 
home ; in which hostelry I slept, in company with a large party of niggers, 
male and female, and further conformed to their customs by sleeping des- 
titute of all garments except a horsecloth, my own clothes being in a state 
which would be faintly described by calling them soaked. From the mo- 
ment that I entered upon the verge of the mountain country whose spurs, 
at first tame and low, begin to rise above the plain some few miles from 
cantonments, and rising higher and higher, finally close in the wild moun- 
tains of the Ghauts, I had never had the sight and sound of water out of 
my eyes and ears. The whole country was under water ; for the natives. 
who in these parts chiefly cultivate rice, surround each field with an 
oe bank, purposely contrived to retain the rain; the result of which 
auaant — of a valley becomes something between a lake anda 
ase aye _ ersected by broad banks along which little footpaths, the only 
seuen eal pend run. As I wound my way into the deeper and nar- 
try, tag * he w ich characterize the commencement of the Ghaut coun- 
ecrambiieee ay } » every step sending up volleys of mud and water, or 
theansth the blimey ridge of a bank, I could every now and then, 
die, Shack ann on of rain, catch a glimpse of a gloomy mountain 
in the sweanaineo . with wet, looking down upon me through a break 
i> nt ane an ns clouds of mists that hung so heavily as in general 
through. Aleve fh age the swamp that I was just then splashing 
gable teueuniinaiiak attle of the rain rose the rushing sound of innume- 
down every sented Pra ay in the dry weather, were now foaming 
The native popalation id swelling every little stream into a roaring flood. 
. » ich and women, were out in the fields, and each 

one standing half-way up to the knees i . ri 
exe protested b ; in water, with the head and should- 
P “5,8 curious thatch of dried leaves, set in a frame-work of 

bamboo strips, sh ; 


aped not unlike > = on 
down the back, were transplanting the rige- each en thobe oreioal toe 


c p plants from their original beds 
pre the muddy slush provided for them, and with great open mouths and 
r' ‘tke es warn betae upon me as I passed ; looking about as stupid as 
one of their own buffaloes, and being pretty nearly as intelligent and com- 
er when I pulled up to ask the road.” The dreariness of their 
ooks and occupation made them, if anything, rather an aggravation than 
@ mitigation of the prevailing wretchedness of the view. I came back from 
this expedition with a horror of the sound aad sight of water that quite 
haunted me for many days after. , ~ ee 
Toward the latter end of September the r 
of October the heat breaks out again in full 
ly lews violent edition of the hot season. 
ever, is very different from what it then w 
for these, sterile, treeless, surrounded by 
alternate, according to the state 


ains cease, and in the month 
vigor, in a shorter but scarce- 

The face of the country, how- 
a8}; not, perhaps, in the plains, 
ranges of rocky and barren hills, 
of the weather, between the before-men- 





* The kitchen ; which, together with the servants’ houses, is invariably 


placed at some distance from the Bungalow. 


t A house, or rather abed, in which trayellers are allowed to lodge gratis, 


tioned states of hard brick and soft mud, without any very visible change 
in their general appearance. But on the mountains, and, in a less degree, 
in the valleys leading to the mountains, the change is great. It so hap- 
pened that on a bison-hunting excursion I travelled in the early part of 
October the very same road where I had been so notably drenched in the 
unlucky expedition just related, and which then seemed to me the very 


' achme of gloom and misery. Now, the bright sunshine gave a very differ- 


ent character to the hill-sides covered with thick green jungle, and to the 
rice-fields freed from the standing water, and covered with luxuriant crops 
of a rich, glossy, light-green colour, with here and there, where the wind 
ruffled them, dark rich shades, giving a most curious resemblance to a rich 
velvet. Not that this beauty goes below the surface, as any one may dis- 
cover who sets foot on a rice-field, and squashing through the upper crust 
of leaves, finds himself planted in the richest stratum of soft mud that the 
mind of man can conceive—the very hot-bed, I should fancy, of malaria 
and pestilence of every description. Healthiness, indeed, is not supposed 
to be one of the attractions of the valleys and jungle-clothed hills of India 
just after the rains, and jungle shooting at that season is avoided by pru- 
dent folk; but its unwholesomeness has never been sufficiently clearly 
proved against it to deter a vigorous “ shikarry” from taking to the Ghauts 
in pursuit of the bison, the finest of jungle game at all times, and just then 
the only animal whose size gives the hunter the chance of seeing and pur- 
suing it through the deep thickets of an Indian forest in October. On this 
occasion the fear of jungle-fever, though it could not keep myself and my 
fellow-hunter at home, nevertheless worked strongly enough upon our im- 
aginations to make us get our tent conveyed, with extreme toil, to the top 
of a low rocky spur shooting out from the mass of the mountains that we 


| meditated hunting next day ; and then, as the night set in moonless, but 
| clear and starlight, and the woods and jungle shaded away into gloom till 


nothing remained but the black outline of the mountain ridgesagainst the 
sky, and the little native village at their feet was only perceptible by the 
gleams of distant light sparkling out of the black shade of the grove of 
trees that surrounded it, and by the faint sounds of the native drum or 
tom-tom, (anybody who wishes may extract precisely the same out of the 
bottom of a kettle,) we turned into bed, and listening to the cold, fresh 
wind flapping the hangings of the tent, and driving about its interior, 
dived under the bed-clothes with a pleasant sense of warmth, and with a 
feeling of perfect security from plague and pestilence of every kind. 

The next morning we were rejoiced by the news that our shikarries had 
game marked down, and were waiting for us. We saddled in haste, and 
descending from our perch rode across the valley which we kad the 
night before so strongly objected to on the score of fever, but which now, 
in the light of a bright Indian morning, was very pretty, with the big pur- 
ple-brown thatches of the village huts peeping out of masses of large, dark, 
luxuriant trees which darkened the path with their drooping festoons of 
foliage, and with the clear, bright streams splashing over their stony beds, 
or standing in broad, shallow, tree-surrounded pools, so pure and clear that 
every pebble in the bottom gleamed like a piece of shining Dresden china, 
and the water looked like a sheet of glass covering it. Climbing the op- 
posite range of hills, we found ourselves amongst scenes which I have be- 
fore described. We were on the summit of the Ghauts; the wild, forest- 
covered ridges flowed down into the jungly expanse of the Concan below, 
or here and there gave place to a precipice of cold black rock, which cast- 
ing aslant as its brow intercepted the sun’s raysa sheet of cool, clear shade, 
in which the kites and vultures were smoothly floating, went down and 
down from beneath our very feet, without break or intermission, so far, 
that the trees at the bottom looked like tufts of green moss, and then shelv- 
ing away under a dense cover of wood, swept down into the level of the 
low country. At the foot of the Ghaut range, just where the ridges sub- 
sided into the lower land, rose the strange hills so characteristic of this dis- 
trict ; in shape a kind of rude cone or pyramid, surmounted by what ap- 
pears like a gigantic chimney-pot, and lying exposed to a bird’s-eye view 
from the superior height of the Ghaut ridge. All this I had seen before ; 
but what [ had not seen before was the dense vegetation resulting from 
the recent rains. The face of the land was one interminable thicket ; rich, 
luxuriant, plump-shaped bushes were interlaced with twining, blamble- 
like brushwood ; the interstices again were choked-up with thiek grass, 
flowering plants, and ferns higher than one’s head ; above all this, rose the 
clusters of tall trees, while the bamboo jungle filled the bottoms and cov- 
ered the lower slopes ; in every little rocky gully a tiny stream was tum- 
bling, and forming in each hollow a small pool of clear water, swarming 
with diminutive fish ; while bordering its stony sides, or perched on the 
top of some bare cliff rising above the surrounding foliage, the wild plan- 
tain flapped its long, broad, waving leaves against the sky. We crashed 
along in single file, now ducking under an overhanging bough, or shov- 
ing it aside to let it go back with double force in the face of him who fol- 
lowed ; now plunging into a sea of green grass and ferns which switched 
back over our heads as we passed, and now creeping through a low arcade 
beneath the tangle? boughs of a thick bamboo jungle, so impenetrable that 
we were often obliged to have the way cleared with bill-hooks. Now and 
then, as we passed along, the natives would point out a patch of a greener 
and more delicate grass, and show how it had been cropped by the “ Gou- 
wa,”’ or as we crossed some little open glade encircled by close trees, would 
show half-a-dozen places where the long thin grass, squashed and flatten- 
ed as if by some great weight, marked where the bison had been sleeping. 

The whole of this first day we toiled with little success. The evening 
set in cloudy, with thick driving mists, which, curling about the hill-tops 
and sweeping down the ravines, threw a wild and dreary air over the 
scene. There are few hunters of the Ghauts who will not recognize the 
awful words—‘“ Dhooee Ahlee,”’ “ Here’s the mist,” which, utter- 
ed with a despairing voice by the shikarry, inform one that all chance 
of seeing game is up for that day. Just at that juncture, however, a great 
black object was seen, far away across a ravine ; again and again it showed 
nearer and nearer, till it drew a long shot from one of our rifles, and in- 
stantly disappeared. A few moments after we found ourselves, puffing 
and blowing from a hard run, on a long bare ridge which swept down from 
a jungle-covered hill-top into the ravine below. There was a sudden cry 
of “ Ahla! Ahla!’” “Here he is!’ and at that moment the bison broke 
from the jungle above us, and with his head up and his tail out, showing 
against the darkening sky like a silhouette of some magnificent antique 
bull, dashed at a gallop down the sloping ridge, and disregarding our in- 
effectual fire, held on his course, now plunging into the thick jungle, and 
now glancing across a patch of open ground, till he was lost tosight in the 
far distance.—( To be concluded neat week.) 
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THE MARRIAGE OF NAPOLEON III. 
CIVIL CEREMONIAL, 

On Saturday evening, the 29th ult., about 8 o’clock, the Grand Master 
of the Ceremonies went with two court carriages, each drawn by two 
horses, and escorted, to the Elysée to fetch the Imperial betrothed. The 
cortége entered the Tuileries by the gateway of the Pavillon de Flore ; 


the Grand Chamberlain, the Grand Equerry, with other great officers of 


the palace, received her at the foot of the stair-case, and conducted her to 
the family salon, where the Emperor awaited her arrival. At the entrance 
of the first salon, the Empress was received by Prince Napoleon, and the 
Princess Mathilde; and the cortége then proceeded to the salon in 
the following order :—Orderly officers, a chamberlain, two masters of 
the ceremonies, two equerries, Prince Napoleon and the Princess Ma- 
thilde, the Imperial fiancée and the Countess Montijo; the Ladies of 
Honour followed, «uc the cortége was closed by a chamberlain. On 
approaching the family salon, a chamberlain advanced to announce the 
arrival of the cortége to the ee The Emperor had with him Prince 
Jerome, and other members of the family. The Emperor was in the uni- 
form of a general, wore the collar of the Legion of Honour, which had been 
worn by the Emperor Napoleon I, and the order of the Golden Fleece, 
which belonged to the Emperor Charles V. Near the Emperor were the 
cardinals, the marshals, admirals, ministers of state, the great officers of 
the civil and military household of the Emperor, and the Ambassadors and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary of his Imperial Majesty present at Paris. His 
Majesty advanced to meet the bride. At 9 o’clock the cortége was formed 
and proceeded to the Salle des Marechaux, where the civil marriage was 
to be performed. 

“ At the end of the salle two state arm-chairs were placed on an estrade: 
the Emperor took his seat in that on the right, and the future Empress in 
that on the left. At the foot of the estrade was a table, on which was 
placed the register of the état civil of the family of the Emperor, which had 
been preserved the archives of the Secretariat d’Etat. The first act re- 
corded in it is dated the 2d March, 1806, and is the adoption of Prince 
Eugene as son of the Emperor Napleon and as Viceroy of Italy ; the last 
act recorded is the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon ILI. and the Em- 
press Eugene, and which is immediately preceded by that of the birth of the 
King of Rome on the 20th March, 1811. 

“ The officers and the grand officers and the ladies of honour were 
placed behind the chairs of the Emperor and Empress, according to their 
rank. The Ministers were on the right of the Throne of the Emperor. 
His Majesty took his seat and then invited the Empress to be seated. The 
Imperial Princes were on the right of the estrade, and the Princess Ma- 
thilde on the left near the future Empress. 





** After all the persons present were duly arranged in their respective 








places, the Minister of State said— In the name of the Emperor.’ At these 
words the Emperor and future Empress rose. The Minister of State then 
continued—* Sire: Does your Majesty declare to take in marriage Her 
Excellency, M'lle. Eugenie de Montijo, Countess de Teba, here present ? 
The Emperor replied. ‘ I declare that I take in marriage her Excellency, 
Eugenie de Montijo, Countess de Teba, here present.’ The Minister then 
said,: ‘ M’lle. Eugenie de Montijo, Countess de Teba, do you declare that 
you take in marriage the Emperor Napoleon III. here present?’ Her Ex- 
cellency replied, ‘I declare that I take in marriage the Emperor Napoleon 
III. here present.’ 

* The Minister of State then declared the marriage in the following 
terms : ‘ In the name of the Emperor, of the Constitution, and the Law, I 
declare that his Majesty Napoleon the [II., Emperor of the French by the 
Grace of God and the National will, and her xcellency Mdlle. Eugenie 
de Montijo, Countess de Teba, are united in marriage.’ After this an- 
nouncement, the Master of the Ceremonies brought the table on which the 
register of the état civil had been placed before the chairs of the Emperor 
and the Empress, and the signature was proceeded with. The President 
of the Council of State presented the pen to the Emperor and afterwards 
to the Empress. Their Majesties signed without quitting their seats. The 
Countess de Montijo, the princes and princesses, and the Spanish Minister 
afterward approached the table and signed according to their rank, and 
they were followed by the other witness appointed by his Majesty. : 

“ This being finished, the Grand Master of the Ceremonies informed 
their Majesties that the ceremony was terminated. The Emperor and the 
Empress, accompanied by their cortége, then retired. A short time after 
a concert was given in the theatre of the Palace. The Empress was 
a back to the Elysée with the same ceremonial observed on her 
arrival. 

At three o’clock their Majesties appeared at the balcony of the Pavilion 
de l’Horloge, looking into the Carrousel ; and here it was understood that 
the promised presentation by the Emperor of his bride to the troops took 
place. After receiving their acclamations for a few minutes, their Majes- 
ties retired, and appeared at the well known balcony which commands a 
view of the gardens. It was crowded to excess, but the applause was by 
no means energetic. At four o’clock the newly married pair entered a 
travelling chariot, and, escorted by a picked squadron of Carabiners, and 
attended by several other carriages, occupied by members of their suite, 
set out for St. Cloud, by way of the Place de la Concorde and the Champs 
Elysées, their appearance, as throughout the'day, exciting rather curiosi 
than enthusiasm. The troops and the immense multitude soon dispersed. 
Before seven o’clock the illuminations commenced, but, with rare exce 
tions, they were confined to the public buildings, of which the Hotel Xe 
Ville and the Elysée were the most conspicuous. 

It was remarked that contrary to the usual habit in France, there was 
no display of flags from any private houses. 


RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AT NOTRE DAME, 


At an early hour on Sunday, 30th ult., all Paris was astir for the cele- 
bration of the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon III. Shortly after 9 o’- 
clock, large bodies of cavalry and infantry were to be seen directing their 
way from the different barracks in and around Paris towards the points al- 
loted to them on the route between the palace of the Elysée and the Pa- 
lace of the Tuileries, and between the latter and the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. At the same time the whole of the National Guards of Paris were 
called out for the purpose of doing honour to the day, by forming the line 
on one side of the streets through which the procession was to pass, while 
the infantry of the line formed the other. A vast number of deputations 
of the trades and workpeople were to be seen with flags and banners di- 
recting their steps towards the gardens of the Tuileries, which was the spot 
specially set aside for that purpose. Many of the deputations were very 
picturesque, consisting as they did of young women dressed in white, 
adorned with wreaths of flowers, and carrying bouquets in their hands. 
The deputation from the Halles et Marchés was by far the largest. Butch- 
ers, bakers, fishmongers, market gardeners, &c., each had a huge flag de- 
nominating their different trades, and most of them bearing some inscrip- 
tion or legend in compliment to the Emperor. 

A wooden construction was raised, in three compartments, over the 


medieval ages to match the character of the building. 
nated in the decorations, that being the colour of the Emperor, and the 
letters “ N. E.” were to be seen in various places in honour of the imperial 
couple. Above the wooden erection long draperies of green velvet floated 





to the wind, and higher up, along the facade, of the building, was to be 
seen @ line of flags of various colours ; higher still, the old towers them- 
selves were covered with gold brocade. The effect was unusually rich ; 
and as the weather was dry, though cold, the pleasure of regarding these 
precious materials, thus exposed to the open air, was not marred by any 
apprehensions of injury from rain. The lower part of the decorations near 
the various eutrances was hung with crimson velvet, edged with gold lace. 
On the Parvis Notre Dame were erected lofty flag-stafls, from which floated 
huge tricoloured streamers. embroidered with gold, and harmonizing with 
ihe decoration over the portal. 

The first feeling of the spectator on cntering was one of unmixed admira- 
tion. Along the whole of the nave was suspended from the arched roof an ab- 
solute forest of chandeliers, containing thousands of wax lights. The illum- 
ination was at the first view absolutely dazzling ; but as soon as the eye 
got accustomed to the brilliancy, it became evident that the building had 
been transformed, with great taste and skill, from its naturally severe ap- 
pearance, and had been made to assume as gay an air as the architecture 
of the sacred edifice wvuuld warrrnt. The pillars were enveloped from 
plinth to capital, with crimson velvet At the top of each capital 
was affixed a richly gilt shield, bearing a gilt eagle. Between the pil- 
lars, springing from the arches, higher up, was to be seen a drapery 
of crimson velvet, edged down the sides with an imitation of ermine, and 
fringed at the bottom with gold lace; the drapery served to mask the 
woodwork of a long line of galleries, erected from pillar to pillar, and 
filled with elegantly dressed ladies. Again, higher up, a pallium of green 
velvet, studded with golden stars, was seen between every two pillars, and 
bearing in its centre a gigantic “‘N.” Garlands of flowers were festooned 
among those draperies, and other shields were placed on the flat wall of 
the building, under the lofty windows, each having on it a figure of Our 
Lady, to whom the cathedral is dedicated. The crimson velvet on the 
pillars next to the nave had no other ornament than an edging of gold 
lace under the capital of each ; but those of the side aisles were studded 
with golden stars, and bore the letter “N” in front. Three chandeliers, 
one large one, and two smaller, gave light to each tribune above ; and 
three ranges of immense lustres of beautifully cut glass, ran down the 
centre of the nave. Both the sides were ornamented in precisely the same 
style: and though the variety of colours was extraordinary, all were ar- 
ranged with such perfect taste that the general effect was most harmon- 
ious and beautiful. The pores inside was hung with green velvet and 
gold, three large gilt eagles being placed over the apex of each of the 
three doors. The space above the entrance up to the organ loft, where 
was placed the orchestra, was hung with crimson velvet and gold, and 
intertwined, as on the sides of the nave, with festoons of flowers. At the 
eastern end of the building the chancel had been cut offfrom the ceremony 
by the erection of a temporary altar just where the transepts leave the 
choir. Above the altar rose a lofty canopy of crimson velvet, lined, to all 
appearance, with ermine, and surmounted with a gilt eagle immense of size. 
Between the canopy and the altar was to be seen a sort of tabernacle in 
the Byzantine style, which extended at each side to the transepts, and 
thus formed a screen, shutting out the chancel and its side aisles. But 
though the building was cut into unequal parts, the portion not occupied 
for the ceremony was by no means lost, as immense chandeliers hung 
from the roof in that part of the church, just the same as in that appro- 
priated to the spectators, The consequence of this illumination was, that 
as the temporary screen broke the distance, and rendered the view uncer- 
tain, the lines of lights appeared absolutely interminable, and the general 
eifect was infinitely enhanced. 

The Clergy headed by Mgr. Sibour, Archbishop of Paris, entered about 
11 o’clock ; and at 114 the Diplonratic Corps, headed by Mgr. Garibaldi, the 

Pope’s Nuncio, made their appearance. They had all met at his residence, 
and proceeded in state, which an escort, to the Cathedral. The Duke 
d’Osuna and the Marquis de Bedman, who had been two of the witnesses 
at the civil marriage the evening before, at the Tuileries, walked up the 
aisle about the same time. Mr. Rives, the American Minister, came a 
little later with his attachés. M. Boulay de la Meurthe, formerly Vice- 
President of the Republic, and M. Dumas, formerly Minister of Commerce, 
entered together. 

Some ladies also entered at this period, and walked up to the seats near 
the Imperial estrade ; one of them was the Princess Camerata. 

At last, about 12} o’clock, some of the deputy chamberlains of the pal- 
ace appeared in their scarlet uniforms, and immediately the drums beat a 
salute and the trumpets sounded a flourish. Marshal Vaillant entered the 
moment after, and then came a number of ladies in dresses of the brightest 
colours and the richest materials ; the Princess Mathilde leading the way, 
wearing a pink velvet robe, with train behind, and basque according to 





the present mode. Madame de Montijo followed immediately behind, in a 


grand entrance and the two side doors and painted in the fashion of the .,:: 
Green predomi-; 
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dress of blue velvet ; and then the several ladies of honour, all in morning | 


dresses of different colours, and all wearing white ostrich feathers in their day, actually displayed several Leghorn bonnets with the long drooping 


bonnets. The eye had scarcely time to take in a few details, so rapidly 
he bright vision swept by. 1 
Farin coming last, as if kept back by some little delay. — " 

The clergy then proceeded down the aisle, with the Archbishop of Paris 
at theirhead, to meet the Emperor and the Empress. At five minutes to 1, 
the Emperor and Empress arrived, and having been offered the morsel of 
the true cross to kiss by the Archbishop, four ecclesiastics held a rich dais 
over the Imperial pair, and the procession advanced up the church. Mar- 
shal Magnan and the Duke de Bassano led the way, followed by the Mar- 
shal de St. Arnaud and the Duke de Cambaceres. Then came the Emperor, 
leading the Empress by the hand, he advancing on the right. The Em- 
press was exceedingly pale, but perfectly composed. She looked neither 
to the right nor to the left, and advanced steadily. She wore a dress of 
white velvet, repinglé, with rather large basque. A veil of poult d Angle- 
terre flowed from underneath the small crown sparkling with diamonds. 
The front of her dress and the basque behind also shone with the same rich 
ornaments. The Emperor was dressed in the uniform of a general offieer, 
with high boots and white inexpressibles. He had on the grand collar of 
the Legion of Honour which had belonged to Napoleon, and the collar of 
the Golden Fleece, which had been suspended from the neck of Charles V., 
and which the Queen of Spain had sent to him. The Emperor looked un- 
commonly well—in high spirits and good health. . 

The cortége returned to the Palace of the Tuileries in the same order as 
it went to Notre Dame ; but, instead of following the street, it came along 
the quays as far as the Place de la Concorde, and entered the Palace by 
the grand entrance to the garden of the Tuileries. The deputations, 
drawn up in the garden, were respectful but not warm in their salutations. 


pelea 
LADIES’ FASHIONS IN PARIS. 

A correspondent of the Court Journal of the 22nd ult. thus writes on 
this very important subject. We give it more than ordinary space, in the 
absence of attractive items. For the puffing of the various tradesmen and 
tradeswomen we cannot be responsible. 


There has been more variety in fashion during the late month than we 
have beheld for the whole of the previous winter quarter. Gold and sil- 
ver, although still reigning paramount, are beginning to suggest rivalship ; 
and other materials equalling their splendour and —— them in bril- 
liancy are beginning to claim a share of the favour they have been en- 

ing wholly to themselves during the last few weeks. For walking- 
fess the robes 4 baguettes still remain the most in favour, and it is per 
fectly astonishing to behold the confidence with which the spring colours 
and spring fashions are adopted in our promenades, in consequence of the 
unseasonable mildness of the weather. Several of the robes 4 baguettes 
have been worn in black taffetas grand mére, the baguettes of bright 
coloured plaid patterns, about four inches wide at the bottom of the 
skirt, and decreasing in width as they approach the waist. The 
effect of these dresses, when worn with the short mante rotonde, is 
very novel, giving an appearance of great smartness and lightness to the 
figure. With this costume the bonnet should be of black velvet, with rows 
lace and velvet forming the passe ; very narrow plaid ribbons are laid 
along each row of lace, and at the sides over the ears are placed short pleu- 
reuses of the colours contained in the plaid. Beneath the brim, which is very 
wide, and turned over more back from the face than was the fashion last 
month, large bright coloured flowers with long drooping leaves are placed, 
and an aureole of blonde all round the edge is finished by a narrow rouleau 
of the same plaid ribbon, which is laid flat on the outside. The casaque 
Compiégne has been much adopted by the ladies of the Imperial Court. 
It is of dark coloured cloth, fitting tight to the figure, with long basques, 
which fall over the hips in three full plaits on either side. A flat chef of 
dead gold is placed Brandenburgh-fashion down the front, and over the 
gathers on the hips two rows of the same chef are confined by two large 
flat buttons, likewise of dead gold. This casaque is buttoned close up to 
the throat, and, immediately beneath the chin, the two corners of the 
Valenciennes cravat, worn a /a mousquetaire, are visible. No ornament 
of any kind is worn with this casaque, which exacts the utmost symmetry 
of form in order to be becoming to the wearer. The skirt, which com- 
pletes the costume, is generally of rich, dark coloured damask, made ra- 
ther longer behind than has been considered necessary during the last 
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year ; and the show-rooms of Madame Barenne, which we visited yester- 


lilac appertaining in ordinary times to the month of April ; while three or 


The moment after the ministers entered, M. de | four white crape bonnets @ /a Mathilde, for carriage wear, we found 


adorned with the leaves and flowers of the yucca, whose early blossoming 
at the Jardin des Plantes has attracted so much attention for the last 


| week. This abolition of winter has completely put a stop to every endea- 


vour at novelty in the way of mantles for the promenade, most of our 
fashionables being content with their cashmeres, or their light autumn cloaks 
without fur or wadding, which have already had sufficient vogue. Madame 
Perot, of the Rue de Richlieu, having devoted herself during the entire 
month to the exclusive making of opera cloaks and sorties de bal we have 
missed the elegant novelties which, with the indescribable stamp of her 
atelier, were wont to greet our eyes in the Champs Elysées. Her most 
successful conception has been the manteau guerillas, which, enveloping 
the figure and sloped out at the arms, is shaped in two long ends, reaching 
to the feet in front. These two ends are thrown across the bosom and fall 
over each shoulder, with an ease and grace hitherto unattained. The gue- 
rillas is of white cashmere edged with a band of silver, the two points 
which fall over the shoulders being terminated by a tassel of white and 
silver. The Maltesse is still much in vogue for young persons, and is really 
a charming covering for the opera—the figure being perfectly disengaged 
from the heavy folds which render every other species of mantle so try- 
ing to the form. The Maltesse is edged with three rows of narrow sky- 
blue ribbon, divided by a chef of bright silver. This style of trimming is 
exceedingly smart and youthful. 

A few general rules of fashion gathered for the coming month may not 
be unacceptable. No ball-dress can be complete without an accompani- 
ment of gold or silver. Necklaces, or narrow velvets for the neck, or even 
the small satin ribbon lately worn, are no longer admissible. The head 
must be of the roundest form possible ; if insufficient hair upon the temples, 
the shape must be produced by ribbons or flowers ; but on no account must 
the coiffure present the oval shape hitherto considered indispensable to 

ace. No bouquets must adorn the corsage save the small round posy 
a la Duchesse, worn quite at the top of the body of the dress, in the style 
of our grandmothers. Earrings are quite out of fashion, and under no pre- 
tence whatever must be worn. The hair must be parted so far back upon 
the head that the chignon may be small enough to be entirely hidden by 
the coiffure. Not more than a month ago there was great satisfaction in 
the display of a quantity of hair behind ; now it is entirely to be disowned 
and avoided, and, indeed, sometimes turned completely underneath to be- 
guile the beholder into belief that the fair fashionable is fortunate enough 
to possess no hair whatever but that which grows upon the temples. In 
every other costume save that of a very great ball, coloured gloves such 
as straw, lilac, or beurre frais, are more distingué than white. The fash- 
ion which still continues to reign of the peak to the corsage behind, pre- 
cludes the necessity of any crinoline, therefore care must be taken to wear 
none whatever, as it shortens and thickens the waist, and looks ungraceful 
and unfashionable. 


—_——— -e= —-——- 


ACHILLI VERSUS NEWMAN. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench delivered judgment in this case on Wednes- 
day, the 26th ult. Lord Campbell said that they were of opinion in this 
case that the rule for a new trial ought to be discharged, inasmuch as the 
defendant had not made out his plea of justification. Only one of the 
charges brought against Dr. Achilli had been found by the jury to have 
been sustained. With respect to all the other charges the jury had found 
that they had not been made out. The learned Lord then commented at 
some length on the various charges brought against Dr. Achilli. It was 
admitted that if a new trial were granted some of the charges could not 
be sustained ; and there was no affidavit or suggestion that those charges 
could be made out on a future occasion. So that if a new trial were 
granted the defendant must still be brought up to receive the sentence of 
the Court. The rule must therefore be refused, and the sentenge of the 
Court pronounced. Sir F. Thesiger applied for costs. Lord Campbell 
(after consulting with his learned colleagues) said the defendant would be 
brought up to receive the sentence of the Court on Monday, when they 
would take the question of costs into consideration.—Rule discharged. 

On this subject the Times thus delivers itself. 


We did not scruple to express our dissatisfaction with the conduct of the 
jury who tried the case of * the Queen v. Newman”’ at the time when the 





few phases of fashion. This new article of dress is considered of the highest 
ton, and when worn by a light and youthful figure has an effect perfectly 
irresistible. It is, however, in ball dress that the greatest novelties have 
been produced, and we have to record one or two decided hits which have 
been anade by the great designers. The first must be mentioned as the 
robe Semiramis, from the loom of Delisle, the splendour of which has never 
been surpassed. The ground of the dress is of the finest cloth of gold, and 
the brocaded pattern of the most brilliant colours, so artfully combined 
that as the rich masses of flowers mount towards the waist their taints 
become fainter and fainter until they appear of the most delicate hue. At 
the knee they are woven all of one size and one colour, marking the dress 
imto a tunic shape, and thereby relieving the skirt from the overwhelming 
splendour of the pattern. The robe Cachemire, less rich, but more ele- 
gant, is of white silk ; the three deep flounces embroidered in gold palms 
upon a bright green ground. Thecorsage is made en ch4le, and the smail 
open sleeves of rich embroidery are finished at the shoulder by a Psyche 
epaulette, brocaded to match the flounces. It was in one of these robes 
cachemire that the Duchess de Theba was seen at the opera on. the first 
night of the new ballet, and the finishing touch given, by her exquisite 
taste, to this charming costume, by the bright green Delhi scarf embroi- 
dered in the finest gold, which she wore over her shoulders on that occa- 
sion, elicited the greatest admiration. The head dress was composed en- 
tirely of foliage completely enveloping the chignon, and falling into the 
neck behind. The peculiar elegance of this entirely new coiffure is due to 
the inventive genius of Constantin. 

Nothing could be more difficult than the design of some novel ornament 
which should not spoil the round shape of the head, considered at the 
present moment an indispensable attribute of fashion. This new wreath, 
ealled @ Ja Taitienne, because it brings to mind, by its light tendrils and 
small starry flowers in gold, with which it is interspersed, those garlands 
of fresh leaves worn by the native girls in the islands of the Pacific, and 
so much admired by the navigators who first landed there. 

stood ladies the designers have not been idle, and have succeeded 
in producing a material intended to vie with the gold and silver worn b 
their married rivals, and to prevent their being utterly crushed in a ball- 
room by the greater magnificence of the toilet of their chaperones. This 
robe pailletée is also due to the inventive genius of Delisle. It is of tarla- 
tane or gauze Chambéry. The flounces are three in number, the upper 
one being gathered in with the folds of the skirt. These flounces are frappé, 
in a white pattern on a coloured ground, either pink, blue, or a delicate 
sea-green. The pattern is followed throughout by an outline of glittering 
parcelles of diamond dust. To describe the brilliant yet perfectly simple 
effect of this novel experiment would be perfectly impossible. The chaste- 
ness of the colourless diamond, which causes the pattern to sparkle with 
the unobtrusive brilliancy of frost, and prevents not the dress from being 
perfectly youthful, while it glitters with a brightness which completely ex- 
pe the more coarse and vulgar glare of the gold and silver with 
which it comes in contact, is a perfect chef-d’euvre of artistic effect. At 
the late ball of the Tuileries, these robes pailletées were beheld for the first 
time, and created an immense sensation ; the fair wearers—not more than 


half a dozen in number—being surrounded by a crowd of ‘inquisitive ad- 
mirers each time they stood up to dance. 7 Jnquisitive 


The head-dress worn with the robe pailletée consists of a wreath of 
frosted flowers of the kind first invented by Madame Leroux—all of one 
pn At a ss aeoig as the carnation, narcissus, lilac, or 

y, any, in short, whic’ ar not the leaves close t 
are r 'y favoured for these coiffures. ° oe eee 

Malle. de C———, who made her début in the world at the ball above 
mentioned, wore one of these new robes pailletées, of white gauze Cham- 
béry, with three skirts, each one deeply scolloped at the ed e, and con- 
fined at the side with a creeping wreath of forget-me-nots. he hair was 
drawn back from the forehead in double rouleaux, and between the two 
rouleaux a small, almost minute chain of the same flower was seen to 
creep, until behind the ears it burst forth in two full bunches, spreading 
here and there over the rich plaits of hair behind with an effect truly po- 
etical and bewitching. The chapeau wreath has been much worn during 
the month. Its form is found to suit so well the round shape which Felix 
has imposed upon all the fair young heads in Paris. No more vapoury 
oval, no more aristocratic elongation, is allowed ; all is round “as the 
great globe itself;” the tendrils of the thick wreaths adopted at the same 
moment, as if by a tour de force, in order to put the invention and taste 
of the coiffeurs to the test, being kept far from the face by the bouffans 
which protrude on either side. 


There has been no novelty either in caps or bonnets worth recording : 
indeed, the whole of the out-door costume seems for the moment Zu 
be at a stand-still. The weather is so extraordina 


that inci- 
pal milliners have already their spring show of ned at our princi 


trial took place. Our regret at the nature of the proceeding was aggra- 
vated by the consciousness that the injustice which we believe to have 
been done was inevitable. So far as the result of the legal proceedings 
which he initiated went, Dr. Achilli played a perfectly safe game, whether 
convicted or acquitted. He was quite certain that upon the two issues 
joined the verdict of the jury must, technically at least, be in his favour, 
and that no new trial could ensue because no state of the evidence within 
the range of possibility could lead to any other result. The two pleas put 
forward by Dr. Newman substantially were—first, that the passage com- 
plained of was not a libel, and secondly, that it was true. As to the 
former question no doubt could possibly exist. In his zeal to overthrow 
the, opponent of his faith the Anglican convert had raised together a series 
of accusations, the very least of which, if true, was sufficient to blast the 
character of his antagonist. Indeed, the misfortune of Dr. Newman was 
that his charge was so formal and specific, being in fact an elaborate in- 
dictment of Dr. Achilli’s whole life from the year 1826 to 1851. No one 
having the fear of the law before his eyes would have made so detailed a 
charge in so elaborate a form, because it was absolutely impossible to 
prove the truth of the whole of a string of facts so remote in time and 
place, and because failure in a single proof would vitiate the validity of 
the whole plea, which to bar the prosecution must be an answer to the 
whole libel. Had Dr. Newman indulged in the style of the more vulgar 
school of polemics, and merely contented himself, like some of our most 
pious cotemporaries, with applying to his antagonist coarse and abusive 
epithets, he might have had a hope of supporting by evidence such general 
impatations ; but because he relied on facts and details instead of vague 
assertions, his complete defence became impossible, and a verdict against 
him certain before a single juror wes sworn. The jury might have be- 
lieved every one of the witnesses who charged Dr. Achilli with incontin- 
ence, and have thought that Dr. Newman was substantially justified in 
what he wrote, but the want of proof on two or three charges would have 
made that opinion immaterial. The case was all along,as Lord Campbell 
explained, merely a question of the mitigation of punishment, merely the 
examination of witnesses vivd voce whose evidence might have been had 
on affidavits. Indeed, considering the enormous expense of the trial, and 
the certainty of result to Dr. Newman, it might possibly have been wiser 
to reserve the testimony in mitigation of punishment, and not spend such 
large sums, and bring over so many witnesses, for the mere purpose of 
fighting a losing battle, when no available amount of truth could possibly 
alter the result. 

For this state of things we have neither to blame the law or the Court ; 
it is inherent in the nature of the case. It would not be reasonable that 
the truth of one libel should justify a man in writing another, nor would 
it be right that the Court should grant a new trial, which could only end 
in returning formally the same verdict. The only difference that could 
have happened, had a new trial been granted, would have been that per- 
haps a jury might have been found to take a different view of the evidence. 
Happily, by a wise and provident provision in Lord Campbell’s Act, which 
does great credit to the far-sighted sagacity of its framer, this second in- 
vestigation is rendered unnecessary, because the task of reviewing that 
decision is delegated to other hands. It is provided that, though the plea 
of justification be not proved, it shall be competent for the judges to con- 
sider that plea and the evidence adduced with a view of seeing whether 
they aggravate or mitigate the offence. The judges are to consider the 
evidence for themselves, they are even bound to do so, and, therefore, not 
to take their views servilely from the conclusion of the jury. The judges 
may, if they choose, believe witnesses whom the jury disbelieve, and refuse 
credit to those on whom the jury relied. The question is fairly re-opened 
for their consideration, the evidence is before them, but of that evidence 
they are themselves to form a judgment tairly and impartially. The opin- 
ions of the jury are doubtless to be considered, and, where testimony is 
evenly balanced, to be followed, but the same discretion which the judges 
exercise in case of the finding of a jury against the weight of evidence will 
authorise them in forming an independent judgment when the amount of 
punishment is to be awarded. ' When, therefore, we complain of the finding 
ofa jury, it is not that we believe that finding will lead to any ultimate 
injustice-—against that we have still the best guarantee, the unbiassed 
judgment of an upright and impartial Court ; but it is because we feel that 
such exhibitions as the Achilli trial tend to diminish in the minds of our 
own people and of foreigners the respect for the administration of justice 
in this country, and confidence in the power of a nation satisfactorily to 
administer justice to itself. 

Unable as we have professed ourselves to agree with the verdict of the 
jury, we must also profess our conviction that the guilt or innocence of 
Dr. Achilli, and the consequent innocence or guilt of Mr. Newman, are poor, 
trival, and irrelevant issues on which to set the pending controversy be- 
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tween the awakened energies of the human mind and the crushing despot- 
ism of the Romish Church. Mighty issues are raised between the two con- 
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tending parties far different from the scandalous revelations with which in- 
temperate zeal has sullied the atmosphere of our courts, and questions 
enough remain to task all the powers of the acutest disputants, even though 
they should forego the luxuries of law, the glare of publicity, or the triumph 
of fine and imprisonment. That never ending controversy, co-equal with 
the existence and co-extensive with the duration of human thought, the 
controversy between the spirit of inquiry and the influence of authority, 
between innovating speculation apd stationary dogmatism, needs other 
weapons and asks other energies than those which are sharpened and de- 
veloped in a court of justice. We trust that with regard to this most ob- 
jectionable trial the public mind has cooled down from its former state of 
morbid excitement, and that, whatever be the nature of the decision arrived 
at by the Court of Queen’s Bench, the successful party, whichever it ma 
be, will regard the result without indecorous exultation, and look on the 
case as what it really is, a dispute between two over-zealous polemics— 
the one of whom has brought forward more charges than he can prove, and 
the other denied more than he can disprove. To Protestant and Romanist 
the case, truly viewed, is unimportant; its real significance is in the dis- 
credit it has tended to throw on our administration of justice, and the im- 
pression which it has tended to disseminate—that were religious differences 
come into play a jury is the echo of popular feeling instead of being the 
expositor of its own.— Times, Jan. 28. 

The case is finally disposed of by the passing of a very lenient sentence 
upon Dr. Newman. It is thus reported— 


On Monday, 31st ult., the case came np for judgment. After various 
affidavits handed in and read in mitigation of sentence, &c., Mr. Justice 
Coleridge delivered the judgement, remarking that the great controversy 
between the two Churches might continue to go on for years yet, and if the 
defendant engaged in it for the future, he entreated he would employ his 
great abilities in a spirit of kindness to individuals, for the sake of his ar- 
dent, holy life, and our common Christianity. The sentence of the Court 
upon him was, that he pay a fine of £100 to the Queen, and that he be 
imprisoned in the first class of misdemeanants in the Queen’s Prison until 
that fine be paid. 


-_—-——-s_— 
RECIPROCITY, THE FISHERIES, &e. 


U. S. House of Representatives, Feb. 11. 

Mr. Seymour, of New York, from the Committee on Commerce, reported 
a bill to establish reciprocal trade with the British North American Pro- 
vinces, on certain conditions. It is as follows— 

First. Whenever the government of Great Britain shall agree with the 
government of the United States that the people of the United States shall 
enjoy unmolested the same rights to take fish of every kind in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, on the coasts and shores of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
and Cape Breton, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, and of any 
and all other the British possessions in North America, and in all bays, 
gulfs, creeks, and waters and places of the sea bordering on and adjacent 
to the British possessions in North America, and to dress, cure, and dry 
the same on the coast and shores of any part of the British possessions in 
North America as are or shall from time to time hereafter be enjoyed by 
the subjects of Great Britain, subject however, to the right of the proprie- 
tors or possessors of the ground where said fish may be dressed, cured, or 
dried, and whenever the Government of Great Britain shall agree with the 
Government of the United States that all leases of fishing rights or privi- 
leges, and lands necessary to the enjoyment of the same, made by British 
subjects to any of the people of the United States, shall have the same 
force and effect as if made to British subjects, and whenever the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, with the consent of the Government of the Provinces 
of Canada and New Brunswick, shall agree with the Government of the 
United States that the people of the same in American bottoms, and with 
boats, rafts, and vessels of every description, may use and navigate the 
river St. Lawrence and the river St. John in New Brunswick, from their 
sources to the ocean, together with all canals and waters connecting the 
great Northern Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean through the River St. Law- 
rence, as the same now are or may hereafter be enjoyed by the subjects of 
Great Britain, subject only to the charges and regulations which now exist, 
or shall hereafter be presented for the use and navigation of the same b 
the inhabitants of the British Provinces in North America, or other Briti 
subjects ; and whenever the government of New Brunswick, with the con- 
sent of the Government of Great Britain, shall abolish all expert Gaties on 
lumber cut on lands in the territory of the United States, and transported 
down the River St. John, and exported thence ; and whenever the Presi- 
dent of the United States shall issue his proclamation, declaring that the 
articles hereinafter enumerated, being of the growth, production, or man- 
ufacture of the United States, are admitted into the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces by law free of duty, on and after that day, the like articles, 
being of the growth, production, or manufacture of the said British North 
American provinces, shall be admitted into the United States free of duty, 
when imported directly from such provinces, so long as the said enumerat- 
ed articles are admitted into such British North American provinces when 
imported directly from the United States, free of duty, or until otherwise 
directed by the Government of the United States—to wit, grains, flour 
and breadstuffs of all kinds, seeds, unmanufactured flax and tow, animals 
of all kinds, undried fruit, fish of all kinds, dried, smoked, salted and fresh 
meats, salted, smoked and fresh hides, sheep pelts, wool, butter, cheese, tal- 
low, lard, horns, manures, ores of all kinds, stone and marble in its crude 
or worked state, gypsum ground or unground, ashes, firewood, agricultu- 
ral implements including axes, fish oil, broom corn, bark, unwrought burr 
stones, dye stuffs, rice, cotton, unmanufactured tobacco and unrefined 
sugar. 

‘Secondlu. Whenever the President of the United States shall issue his 
proclamation declaring that the Government of Great Britain has agreed 
with the United States that round, hewed, and sawed timber of all kinds, 
and all lumber of every description, the growth and production of the 
United States, when exported directly therefrom to the British West India 
Islands shall, during the continuance of the reciprocal trade provided b 
this Act, be admitted into the ports of the said Islands at no higher rate of 
duty than shall be imposed in such ports on similar articles when imported 
into said Islands from the British North American provinces. That on 
and after that day, round, hewed, or sawed timber of all kinds, and all 
sawed lumber ofevery description, undressed or manufactured in any way, 
the growth and production of the British and North American Provinces, 
when they shall by law admit into their ports free of duty the articles 
named in the first section of this act as herein provided, shall be admitted 
into the United States, when imported directly from said Provinces, free 
of duty, so long as similar articles, the growth and production of the 
United States, shall, when exported directly from the United States, be 
admitted free of duty into the ports of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, or until otherwise directed by the Government of the 
United States ; and when any duty is or shall be charged in the ports of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland upon such articles, so 
as aforesaid imported directly from the United States, the same duty shall 
be charged on round, hewed and sawed timber of all kinds, and all sawed 
lumber of every description, undressed and manufactured in any way, 
when imported from said Provinces directly into the ports of the United 
States. 

He moved that the bill, together with the report, be printed, Agreed 
to. He then moved to recommit the bill and that its further consideration 
be postponed until Thursday next. 


a 


AMERICAN REPORT ON COLONIAL TRADE. 


A report drawn up by Mr. Andrews, U. S. Consul at St. John, N. B., has 
been laid before the U. S. Government, and is thus alluded to by several of 
our contemporaries, in their telegraphic record of news from Washington. 


“This very able and comprehensive document, making a volume of about 
900 pages, is about ready*for distribution. The immense amount of au- 
thentic statistical information which it contains, renders it invaluable as a 
book of reference, and reflects great credit upon its author. Whatever 
faults may have been found with the administration of the Treasury De- 
partment by its present head, Mr. Corwin has fully justified the expecta- 
tion of his friends in his attention to western and southwestern interests in 
this respect. His instructions to Mr. Andrews were of the most liberal 
character, and they have been most ably and fully complied with. Ihave 
compiled some of the more important results. The gross value of the 
commerce of the lake ports,,in 1851, was $326,000,000 ; licensed American 
tonnage, 215,000 tons; entered and cleared at all the other ports about 
9,500,000 tons. Our commerce with Canada was over $12,000,000, of which 
over two-thirds were exports. The Canada trade for 1852 has fallen off 
$4,500,000, while the lake coasting trade has increased about twenty-five 
per cent, making a gross aggregate for the last year of over $400,000,000. 
There will soon be completed an aggregate length of 25,400 miles of rail- 
road in the United States, costing about $650,000,000. Over 1,300 miles 
are now in actual operation ; the balance is in progress. It may be 
said that nearly every mile of these roads will have a favourable effect 
on the business of New York, as the great commercial heart of the con- 
federacy. 
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« The British colonies have an area of 218,339,415 acres, and a popula- 





On Saturday the Prince of Leiningen took leave of her Majesty, an 


i 2,500,000 ; a commerce with all countries amounting to $70,200,000, | the Castle en route for the Continent. The Royal dinner party on this 
ee hich about $19,000,000 is with the United States and $30,000,000, with | day included the Duchess of Kent, the Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe, 
Great Britain. These colonies own and employ shipping measuring nearly | the Earl of Aberdeen, the Earl Granville, &c.—On Sunday last her Ma- 


500,000 tons. Full statistics of the fisheries are contained in this report, 

accompanied by an historical view of the English, #rench and American 
fisheries, and the regulations by which they are governed. Commercial 
notices, with detailed statements of the commerce of all the principal lake 
and river towns, the aggregate tonnage of the lakes and rivers, and ag- 
gregate value of river commerce, are all given a place, and are full of in- 
terest. A most interesting account of the commerce of the Gulf of Mexico, | 


jesty and Prince Albert, and the junior branches of the 
attended Divine service in the private chapel.—On Monday the Duke of 
Wellington had an audience of her Majesty, to kiss hands on his appoint- 
ment as Master of the Horse.—On Tuesday Prince Albert left Windsor by 
special train, to preside at a meeting in the Palace of Westminister of the 


oyal family, 


Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. The meeting lasted 


three hours ; at its expiration his Royal Highness returned to the Castle. 


an able document on the cotton crop of the country, and commercial state- | —On Wednesday Prince Albert went out hunting, attended by Lieut-Col. 


ments of the business of the most prominent Atlantic cities, clos the do- 
cument in an appropriate manner. The statistics of cotton and manufac- | 
tures of cotton, as an article of commerce, show a most wonderful and 


H. Seymour. The Duke and Duchess of Argyll, the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane and Viscount Canning arrived at the Castle, on a visit to her Ma- 
jesty.—On Thursday Prince Albert, accompanied by the Duke of Argyll, 


unprecedented advance in the consumption of that staple since 1790, at Mwent out shooting, attended by Col. the Hon. Charles Grey, Lord Charles 


which time we were importers. The annual value of the crop may ngw | 
be stated to be $100,000,000; and this article constitutes fully one half 
the value of all our domestic exports to foreign countries. Several very | 
fine maps are to accompany the report, as illustrations of its different see- 
tions—the Colonies, the Lake, and St. Lawrence basin, the railways and 
the Mississippi valley and the Gulf of Mexico, Cuba and the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec—all originals, prepared expressly for this work. 
‘Mr. Andrews’ Report is considered by such members of Congress as | 
have seen it, the most able and complete document of the kind which ever | 
emanated from the Treasury Department. 


—— > 


A WORD FOR THE GRAND DUKE OF TUSCANY. | 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—T!.c Grand Duke, I perceive, has been severely censured for his! 
imprisonment of the Madiais, The fact is, he has acted in dutiful obedi- | 
ence to his ecclesiastical superiors, and the latter have acted in full con-|+ 
sistency with the obligations of canon law. The able Cardinal who re- | 

resents the Church of Rome in this country will tell you what Dr. Murray, 
ate Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, stated before the select com- 
mittees of the two Houses of Parliament, May 17, 1825,—that the Bull 
Unigenitus is received by the Roman Catholic Church. It is part and | 
parcel of the canon law, and obligatory on the whole Roman Catholic 


Church.—In this celebrated document you will find the “crime” of the | [.\in 


Madiais and the “duties” of the Grand Duke.—The following proposi- 
tions are selected for condemnation :— 

“84. Abriperee Christianorum ma- 
nibus Novum Testamentum est illis 
Christi os obtutare. 

“80. Lectio sacra Scripture est pro 
omnibus. 

«85. Interdicere Christinais lectio- 
nem sacre Scripture est interdicere 
lucem filiis lucis. 

“79. Utile et necessarium est omni 
tempore, omni loco, et omni persona- 
rum generi, studere et cognoscere spi- 
ritum pietatem, et mysteria sacra 
Scripture.” 





* To snatch the New Testament from | 
the hands of Christians is to close the | 
mouth of Christ against them. | 

“ The reading of the sacred Scripture | 
is for all men. | 

To inhibit to Christians the reading | 
of the sacred Scripture is to inhibit | 
light to the children of light. 

“It is useful and necessary 
times, and in all places, for ail sert 
persons .to study and know the spirit, 
piety, and mysteries of the sacred | 
Scriptures.” 

These are very simple truths, and very dear to Protestants.—After them 
the Church of Rome adds the following censure :— 

“We respectively declare, condemn, and reprobate the above inserted proposi- 
tion as false, scandalous, impious, blasphemous, heretical,’ &c. 

Having done so, the Church adds what so far justifies the Grand Duke :— 

“We charge our venerable brethren, the patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops 
to coerce and compel all who oppose or resist, the aid of the secular arm being 
called in for this purpose if necessary.” 

From the above extraet from the canon law your readers will see that 
the ecclesiastical authorities of Florence have acted canonically, and that 
the Grand Duke has acquitted himself as becomes an obedient subject and 
son of Holy Church.=-I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Jan. 25. Joun CumMING. 


THE BURMESE WAR. 
We subjoin two summary notices of the late events. 
3rd of Jan., from Bombay. 


The intelligence from Burmah, by this mail, is of a different nature to 
any that has been given hitherto. The latest date from the seat of war is 
the 16th ult. Pegu which, by the mail of Dec. 17, was reported as having 
fallen into the hands of the English, has since then been invested by a force 
of 8,000 Burmese, and had to be relieved by a force of 1,400 men in boats, 
under Gen, Godwin, while a land brigade, under Col. Sturt, co-operated 
with the General. The Burmese suffered very severely, but our loss was 
but trifling. The death of Brigadier McNeil, of the Madras Army, from 
the effects of a sun-stroke, is the only casualty reported among the com- 
missioned ranks on this occasion. The enemy made a desperate effort to 
gain possession of the place, bat were each time repulsed, with great loss, 
by Major Hill, of the Madras Fusiliers, who was in command of the troops 
left at Pegu after it was captured by us. The force under the latter offi- 
cer behaved most gallantly : but had not Gen. Godwin’s force arrived when 
it did, Pegu must have fallen again into the hands of the enemy, and the 
British who garrisoned the place would have been butchered to a man. 

What follows is from the Bombay Overland Times. 

We gave in our last, particulars of the capture of Pegu on the 21st No- 
vember, and the return of General Godwin with the bulk of his force to 
Rangoon. Major Hill with a garrison of about 300 men, bad been left in 
charge, and though the country all round is full of freebooters, some of 
them in bands of several thousands strong, no apprehension of an attack 
upon the garrison seemed to be entertained. On the 4th December, a 
body of them, five thousand strong, threw themselves on Pegu, and, but 
for the coolness and courage of the garrison, would have succeeded in cap- 
turing the town. They took possession of some commissariat boats, de- 
stroying the crews and plundering the cargoes. A party of four hundred 
men, sent up the river, on the 8th, to the relief, found themselves obstruct- 
ed by the river being staked across, and unable to ‘proceed they endeavour- 
ed to force their way by land, but were ovewhelmed by numbers and com- 
pelled to retire. A body of 1,400 men were immediately placed under 
orders, part of them to proceed by land and part by water ; both pushed 
gallantly on. The Burmese were beaten at every point with terrible 
slaughter, and the garrison which had so ably maintained its ground, was 
relieved, having sustained but trifling loss. The Irrawaddy is said to have 
fallen 27 feet in depth at Rangoon since the rains, and that considerable 
doubts are entertained of our being able to maintain our river communica- 
tion at all; but for the urgency of the Governor General, the occupation 
< Prome would, most probably, have been deferred until it could only 


ave been approached by land, unless we had chosen to wait for the rains 
next year. 


The mail is of the 





_—2_ 

PR AMERICA.--Mr. M’Kay, of East Boston, has now on the stocks 
M oe sharpest, and largest ship in the known world, and has named 
as oung America. Her keel is 310 feet long; the vessel will be 330 
ee : =e on deck, will have 53 feet breadth of beam, 30 feet depth of hold, 
be hree decks, and will register over 4,000 tons. The frames are placed 
ce a together and bolted fore and aft, and will be diagonally cross-braced 
bs Rte like the Collins steamers and every other means of strength 
br ie to make her a perfect ship. Her model is said by competent 
* oa — most perfect specimen of naval architecture ever produced 

LAr hs . foo. and is expected to prove the swiftest in the world. She 
wilt nave ~¥ Masts, the after one fore-and-aft rigged, and the others 
— ’ ps double topsails. The yards on the fore and mainmast 
wi : alike, and on the mizzenmast will correspond with the yards above 
the lower topsail yards on the other masts. In rig as well as model all 
Me Improvements of the day will be introduced. Mr. M’Kay builds her on 

is own account, and intends to place his brother, now captain of the Sove- 
reign of the Seas,in command of her, She will cost about $300,000. Mr. 


M’Kay has been induced to undert. i rise 
solicitations from the most influentia _ Boe A rent gg ‘They pi 


: A : l citizens of California. 
his daring enterprise, for they know that his Bt np Ret 
foremost, and have said: “ Build us Something to astonish the world, and 
we'll fill her with freight.” He has taken them at their word and will | 
soon show them a vessel which will be an honour to our flag. She will be 
= for launching in three or four months, Good luck to her — Boston | 

tlas. : 








Winpsor Castie.—The hospitalities of t . - a 
tended during the past week than hevetohes aart Pa gar oe bo . 
the guests honoured with invitations have been the Duke of Norfolk the 
Duke and Duchess of Bedford, the Duke of Newcastle, the Duke and 
Duchess of Northumberland, the Duke and Duchess of Ary ll, the Earl of 
Aberdeen, Earl Granville, the Marquis of Breadalbane” Viscount and 
Viscountess Palmerston, Viscount and Viscountess Sydney Viscount 
ee Viscount Canning, and Lieut.-Col. the Hon A and Mra. | 

rdon. i "| 





| until the distance is performed within the stipulated time. 
(| sent to the subscriber. 


FitzRoy, Lieut.-Col. Hon. N. Hood, and Lieut.-Col. F. H. Seymour.—Court 
Circular, Jan, 28. 





Sate or THE Diorama, ReGents-ParK.—The contents of the Diorama, 
Regent’s-park, among which were included the pictures which formed the 
subject of the various exhibits, have this week been sold by auction on the 
premises. The building has been purchased by Mr. Peto, M. P., for a sum 
of £4,500, it is said, for conversion into a Baptist chapel. The first pic- 
ture put up was the Castle of Stolzenfells, on the Rhine. Thirty guineas 
were offered, and it was bought in at that sum. The next picture was 
that of Mount A2tna, which was represented under three aspects. It was 
also bought in. The fixtures were disposed of for £400.—London Paper, 
Jan. 28, 


PonrricaL Truwsm.—If the present Ministers do not fall out, it is more 
than probable that they will keep in. 








‘NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 
PRIZE FOR YACHTS OF ALL NATIONS. 


At the first General Meeting of the Club for the present year, it was— 
Resolved -—That this Club offer a prize of the value of five hundred dollars, to be sailed for on the 
i | 








thirteenth of October next, (1853), open to Yachts of all Nations, provided one Foreign Yacht be 
the race. The course to be from Robins’ Reef Light in the harbor of New York, around 
be anchored east by south, half south, twelve miles from the Beacon on Sandy Hook, 
yuthward and westward of the south-west Spit, and to the eastward of the Buoy on 
) und returning. The entries to close on the 22nd of September. The race to 
} R 





biect to the Rules and Regulations of the Club, 


exc ence of tonnage. 


ratta Committee, s 
iall be all iffer 


cept time wed for d 

The course indicated is one of those over which the Yachts of this Club annu- 
ally contend for prizes, lengthened by placing the outer Stake Boat five miles 
further than usual outside of Sandy Hook, is substantially the main entrance for 
ships to the Harbour of New York, afiording abundance of sea room for vessels 


| of all sizes, and is fifty miles in length. As by the rules of the Club, the prize 
cannot be awarded unless the winning boat accomplishes the distance in ten 
hours, it is apparent that will require something more than “drifting” to 
| decide the race, which will be repeated from day to day (exclusive of Sundays) 


The entries are to be 


G. R. J. BOWDOIN, Recording Secretary, 


New York, Feb. 4th, 1853. 65 Merchants’ Exchange. 





Brrra—lIn Buffalo, on the 29th ult., Mrs. Robert Codd, of a daughter. 


Diep—At Davenport, near Toronto, Canada West, on the 4th Febrne ry, Lieut. 
Colonel the Honourable Joseph Wells, formerly of her Majesty's 43rd Regiment 
of Light Infantry, aged 79 years. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109g a 110. 


TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1853. 








Full files of British papers to the 29th ult. by the Wiagara—a stray 
journal or so by the .4/ps, screw-propeller of the new Cunard line, that 
has made a capital passage across the Atlantic, having sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 2nd inst. and arrived here on Thursday afternoon —telegraphic 
reports from Halifax by the America, mail-steamer of the 5th from 
Liverpool—thus are we posted up in European news.—The whole domestic 
items contained therein, when put together, are not of any moment. We 
select two or three of the most prominent.—Mr. Cobden has been endea- 
vouring both at public meetings, and in a published pamphlet, to demon- 
strate that the inconvenience and the absurdity of international war render 
its occurrence impossible—a position so untenable in argument and so in- 
applicable to the actual state of Europe, that its promulgation tends to 
disgust unprejudiced men, who have faith in the gradual extinction of a 
war spirit, but none whatever in the silly notion that it can be voted down 
as though it were an obnoxious tariff. The great anti-corn-law and pro- 
peace-law orator has had the further hardihood to liken the present feel- 
ing in favour of national defensive preparations to the aggressive spirit of 
the British Ministry of 1793, which virtually declared war against the 
revolutionary spirit then prevalent in France. Mr. Cobden has an itch for 
the place of leader of public opinion ; but he seems to us to be gradually 
sliding away from the position which he undoubtedly has held in regard to 
one specific subject, and it is mentioned incidentally that his views have 
been diametrically opposed by one of his philanthropic coadjutors, no 
other than Mr. Brotherton. The mode is not a very dignified one between 
M. P’s; but perhaps the Manchester men will most readily appreciate this 
pounds, shillings, and pence method of strengthening diverse positions, 
taken up by members of their political school. It seems then that ata 
public Reform dinner held on the 3rd. inst. at Manchester, Mr. Cobden in 
the course of a speech enforcing his conviction that the French were by far 
too civilized to imitate Malays, offered to bet ten thousand pounds to a 
weekly shilling subscription to the Manchester infirmary, that the Gauls 
would never attempt an invasion of Britain. Mr. Brotherton took up the 
proffered bet seriously. Oh, that he might live a thousand years, and cen- 
tribute his weekly testimony to the correctness of Mr. Cobden’s prophecy ! 
Nevertheless, it would ill become our Government to relax its vigilance, 
because Mr. Cobden will be mulcted, if a new Armada should descend upon 
our coasts. 

The indignation excited in Protestant England, by the noted imprison- 
ment of the Madiai at Florence, has by no means evaporated, since it has 
been found that the death of one of them was erroneously reported to have 
taken place. On the contrary, Exeter Hall was densely crowded on the 
25th ult. by an audience assembled to hear speeches made respecting the 
case in point, and to take counsel regarding Popery athome. We cannot 
report the proceedings ; nor have we any particular respect for the fana- 
tical tone that seems generally inseparable from the religious assemblages 
at Exeter Hall, of which, however, there was less display thangisual. We 
mention this gathering because, as we have hitherto observed, the excite- 
ment prevailing in England will find, sooner or later, an echo in Italy, 
where release from religious thraldom must precede the acquisition of civil 
liberty. In the meantime, this laying open of the doings of the Romish 
Church cannot fail to influence the mind of the country, when in any shape 
whatever, either in or out of Parliament, Catholicism and Protestantism 
find themselves directly at issue. Not the least amongst the delicate du- 
ties that devolve upon a British Legislator in these days, is to determine 
the exact degree in which tolerance is advisable towards professors of a 
creed, in which intolerance is the prevalent feature. In connection with 


| this matter, we note that Archbishop Hughes of this city has published a 


very long letter to the Editor of the N. Y. Freeman’s Journal, mainly 
viewing it from an American point of view. This does not concern us; 
but as the Archbishop boldly states that “there is no law in Tuscany 
against reading and possessing the Bible,’ we reprint elsewhere a brief 
but pertinent letter from Dr. Cumming, that effectually disposes of this 
objection, if it does not convict the Right Rev. Dr. Hughes of singular ig- 
norance touching the canons of his Church. 

The Achilli v. Newman case is disposed of, as will be noticed in another 














d left | column ; and we have only to express the hope that a long period may 


elapse ere we devote so much space as it occupies to any polemical subject. 

It will be seen that at length we have stirring news from the seat of 
war at Rangoon ; and we really long for the arrival of the America’s mails, 
that we may have some interesting particulars of the manner in which 
Major Hill of the Madras Fusiliers, with his little garrison of three hun- 
dred men, sustained himself against an immense Burmese force. The 
many writers who have assailed General Godwin for his excessive caution, 
and the very few who have defended him, will probably find matter in 
this occurrence, by which to strengthen their arguments. The former will 
point to the successful defence ; the latter to the narrow escape. 





The marriage of Louis Napoleon took place as set down in the official 
programme, and was doubtlessly a very splendid ceremonial ; it is deseribed 
above. Concurrent testimony, nevertheless, shows that whilst it drew forth 
prodigious crowds of spectators, they manifested none of that spontaneous 
and enthusiastic approbation, without which all the magnificence of state 
pageantry is flat and unprofitable. Ifa wedding, with love on one side at 
least, could not develop this in the streets of Paris, where shall it be 
sought ?—As in our own home news, however, so also in the French budget 
there is little of startling novelty. Only in the latter case, one guesses 
vaguely at the future, by a glance at trivial occurrences which, in a more 
settled state of things, would be scarcely worth attention. Thus we do 
not think it essential to record with minute scrupulousness the journies of 
her: Majesty Queen Victoria, between Windsor and her other places of resf- 
dence. But when we read that the parvenu Emperor purposes again in- 
habiting the Palace of Versailles, associated in French memories with the 
prodigality and offensive pretensions of a by-gone age, we cannot but al- 
tach importance to the item. Nor does it come singly. The boundless 
profusion of the man is apparent at every step that he takes, and argues 
either a diseased imagination, or a deliberate attempt to impose upon 
France by the brilliancy of all that surrounds himself. In either case, the re- 
sult may influence the welfare of Europe. We really cannot credit the ru- 
mour that a new Imperial residence is to be built in each of the principal 
cities of the Empire, and that in each alternately the happy couple is 
to dwell; although there is no room to doubt that the liberal bride- 
groom has bought out of his private (?) means, the diamond necklace voted 
by the Municipality of Paris to the Empress, at a cost of 600,000 francs, 
and nobly declined by her, with a request that the sum might be devoted 
to charitable purposes. A Mr. Comptroller Flagg may indeed be needed 
in the showy centre of civilization ; but that by no means detracts from 
the Empress’s generosity. One more proof of this latter quality may be 
cited, especially as it illustrates the lavish style in which the Emperor 
doles out the nation’s treasure. It is customary for the bridegroom to pre- 
sent the bride with a purse of gold, in pleasant acknowledgment of the 
right of pin-money. No coin from the Imperial mint is costly enough for 
our “ glorious parvenu.” A port-folio containing a quarter of a million 
of francs is substituted, and “our much-loved wife’’ divides the trifle be- 
tween two benevolent institutions. 

A change of Ministry, arising out of the opposition to the marriage, made 
by certain members of the Cabinet, appears to be imminent. What mat- 
ters this, when one supreme will lords it over every thing ?—With far more 
interest do we look upon the insult put on the French army by the nomi- 
nation of Prince Napoleon, the son of Jerome Bonaparte, to be a General 
of Division. This gentleman’s military experience has been earned in 
brief service in the National Guard ; but his uncle has a felicitous mode, 
peculiarly his own, of acgounting for his eccentric movements. “ The 
Prince,” says the decree, “ being so near the throne, ought, as one of its 
primest supports, to hold a high rank in the army !”’ 

The Court of Vienna has very naturally taken offence at the un- 
grounded assertions regarding Maria Louisa. made in Louis Napoleon’s 
announcement of his intended marriage. Ofthe effect of it generally upon 
the other great powers, it is too soon to speak. 





The general—that is to say non-political—reader would derive very 
little entertainment from this day’s A/bion, if we were to insert therein 
one-half of the documents and speeches on subjects.connected with British 
interests, that have been laid before the public since our last. Com- 
pression indeed, or omission, is rendered doubly necessary, because, 
after all, neither the one or the other may lead to any practical result. 

With regard to the declaration of the Committee of the U.S. Senate on the 
alleged infraction of the Clayton and Bulwer treaty, we printed, last Sa- 
turday, the telegraphic summary of the day previous from Washington. 
But the summary omitted a very materiai part of the document, which we 
feel bound briefly to supply. The Senate, then, reports that the Bay 
Islands, so often, named, constitute a portion of Honduras, and the Belize 
probably a portion of Guatemala; that both therefore are in Central Ame- 
rica ; that the Colonization of the former by Great Britain would be 
an infraction of the Treaty ; that extending the limits of the latter would 
form a just cause of complaint ; and that if what is said to belong to Gua- 
temala does not really so belong, and is not therefore in Central America, 
still that any permanent establishment there by a European power might 
lead to very unpleasant consequences. We must at the same time observe 
that the whole report is so chequered with doubts and surmises and ob- 
scure allusions—in addition to its going behind the relations between 
Spain and Great Britain, which are altogether irrelevant—that it can as- 
sume no place as an important state document. After three or four peru- 
sals of the paragraph given by us last week, that alludes to the exclusion 
of Honduras and its dependencies from the Treaty, we can only make out 
of it that the Senatorial reporter means to say that by that exclusion the 
British title is not admitted on the part of the U.S. The obvious reply is 
that the U. S. Government was not, and will not be consulted on that 
point. It rests entirely between Spain and Great Britain. On the whole, 
the report may be set down as leaving the question at issue, if so it be, 
just where it was. 

Reciprocity of Trade with Canada and the Eastern Provinces—with which 
the Fisheries and free navigation of the St. Lawrence and St. John are 
mixed up—is a question of far more importance than any squabble regard- 
ing Honduras Bay. Long before this, it is generally known throughout 
the Colonies that Mr. Seymour on Friday, the 11th. inst., presented to the 
House of Representatives at Washington a Report of the Committee on 
Commerce, together with a Bill based upon it, for establishing reciprocal 
free-trade on certain conditions. A summary of the latter will be found 
above; but we do not propose to enter into any discussion of the complicated 
and difficult questions of reciprocal interests and mutual concessions, 
which each of the British Colonies will regard in a different light, because 
—and this is quite sufficient reason—we see not much probability of the 
bill passing, between the present date and the 4th of next month, nor if it 
were to pass, do we believe that the British government would conclude a 
treaty based upon it. Seeing that the article of coa/ is not included in the 
proffered exchange, the proposed arrangement could not be palatable to 
Nova Scotia at least; and we presume that our Administration would 
scarcely venture to fly directly in the face of so important a Colony, even 
though, as we have lately said in plain terms, Colonial interests be very 
much overlooked at hume. The bill has given rise to one discussion in the 
House of Representatives ; but it was limited to an hour. Even in that 
brief period notice was given of an important amendment to be offered, 
throwing open the whole coasting trade of Great Britain and the U.S. 
respectively.—Mr. Seymour’s voluminous Report has been hailed with 
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acknowledgment s of the care and ability with which it has been drawn up. | 
We must regret, however, to find that portion of it relating to the Fisheries 
tinetured with the lax political morality so prevalent in the U. S., when | 
the subjert comes under review, and from a charge of which even Mr. 
Everett ‘,s not free, as was seen in his communication to Congress concern- 
ing it. Mr. Seymour speaks, in a half approving tone, of “a sort of pre- 
serip’tive right” of fishing on Colonial grounds, enjoyed by American 
fishe.rmen. The phrase is an unfair one, and altogether indefensible, as is 
ob vious to any unprejudiced mind.—It should perhaps be noticed that a 
b’ill for free-trade in fish and the privilege of catching fish, in accordance 
“with Mr. Everett’s one-sided proposition, has been introduced into the U.S. 
Senate. 
Great Britain, unless she be mad enough to let go the solid advantages 
that she holds, for the sake of grasping at a shadow. In addition to this, 
one of the Senators from Florida throws impediments in the way, on the 
ground that any such arrangement will introduce free black fishermen 
upon the Southern coast. It is by no means improbable that this difficulty 
may, at some future day, be found to stand in the way of a comprehensive 
Treaty. 


A telegraphic communication from Quebec had stated that the Govern- 
ment has received intelligence from England, to the effect that the Clergy 
Reserves question will be left entirely to the Provincial Legislature.— 
Since writing, the delayed mails have come to hand; and we find the 
Duke of Newcastle’s despatch given at length. From it we extract the 
following pithy paragraph, which at first sight appears likely to be the 
source of innumerable squabbles. The Government, says the Colonial 
Minister, is prepared “ to recommend to Parliament to pass an Act giving 
to the Provincial Legislature authority to make, subject to the preserva- 
tion of all existing interests, such alterations as they may think fit in the 
present arrangements respecting the Clergy Reserves. Her Majesty’s 
Government are induced to make this reservation solely from those con- 
siderations of justice, which they rejoice to find so fully recognized in the 
addresses which have been from time to time presented to the Crown. 


Let it be remembered that in this year of grace 1853, at a period when 
the material prosperity of the United States is the theme of general con- 
gratulation, and when the consummate perfectness of their political insti- 
tutions is vaunted by Senators and chaunted by Poets—let it be remem- 
bered, we say, that at this particular climax of all the felicities, New York 
has been thrown into a paroxysm of delight by the discovery of an honest 
man! Indeed and indeed, it is so. Not Andromeda, chained to the rock, 
when she descried Perseus descending on his winged steed to her relief, 
could have uttered exclamations of more heartfelt joy, than those that 
have just gone forth from the citizens of this metropolis, at the advent of 
Mr. Flagg, the newly appointed City Comptroller. Grievous hitherto have 
been the lamentations of the tax-payers, at once over the enormity of their 
burdens, and over their own most helpless condition ; for it is not the least 
remarkable feature in this case, that the people who have been victimized 
by their civic guardians have heretofore vainly striven after a remedy ; 
their practical sagacity, so common here in all the departments of life and 
business, having up to this period been foiled. Mr. Flagg, however, has 
just presented his financial budget, in which he not only exposes the enor- 
mous perversion of public trust that has leng been current, but he declares 
that he will resist to the utmost the incoming flood of-corruption, and com- 
mences in good faith by officially declining to pay sundry illegal claims 
upon the People’s Treasury, which had passed muster in the general 
scramble for pelf—It would not suit us to go into the detail of Mr. Flagg’s 
very interesting document ; but its developments are astounding, and it 
has excited a vast deal of attention. Our main purpose is the moral, name- 
ly, that no human institutions can be perfect, and that self-government 
and universal suffrage do not always ensure justice or regard for popular 
rights. 


In consequence of the death of Mr. Peter, H. B. M. Consul at 
Philadelphia, the British Minister at Washington has appointed Mr. R. 
Bunch, Vice Consul at this port, to be Acting Consul in the vacant office. 

Appointments. 

Stephen H. Sullivan, Esq., now H. M. Charge d’Affaires and Consul-General 
in the Republic of Chili, to be H.M. Charge d' Affaires and Consul-General in the 
Republic of Peru—Capt. the Hon. E. A. J. Harris, R. N., now H. M. Chargé 
@’ Affaires and Consul-General in the Republic of Peru, to be H. M. Chargé d’- 
Affaires and Consul-General in the Republic of Chili—F. L. Shaw Merewether, 
Esq., to be Anditor-General, and W. Harvie Christie, Esq., to be Postmaster- 


General for the Colony of New South Wales, and John Sterling, Esq., to be Agent 
for Church and School Lands in that colony. 


Arup. 


War-Orrice, Jan. 28.—46th Ft; Maj-Gen. Egerton, C.B., to be Col. v Gen. 
Earl of Stair, K.T., dec. 5th Regt of Drag Gds; Lt Sidebottom to be Capt, b-p, 
v Hamilton, who ret; Cor Burnand to be Lt, b-p, v Sidebottom; Cor Hampton, 
from Ist Drag Gds, to be Cor v Burnand. 14th Ft; Lt Matthews, from Ist W I 
Regt, to be Lt, v Coote, who ex. 25th Ft; Lt Blake, from h-p of R C R Regt, to 
be Lt, v Nicolls, pro, w.p, to an unatt com. 36th Ft; Ens Lambert, to be Lt,b-p, 
v Rotton, pro; Lt Harbord, to be Adj, v Rotton, pro. 49th Ft; Capt Wetherall, 
from Rifle Brigade, to be Capt, v Stopford, app to 88th Ft. 50th Ft; Ens Faw- 
cett, to be Lt, b-p, v Cliffe, who ret; Qtmr Fair, to be Paymaster, v Dodd, dec; 
Lt M‘Loughiin, from h-p, Rifle Brigade, to be Qtmr, v Fair, app Paymaster. 85th 
Ft; Ens Hogge to be Lt, b-p, v Sir H Edwards, Bart., who ret. 88th Ft; Capt 
Stopford, from the 49th Ft, to be Capt, v Forman, app to Rfle Brigade. 92d Ft; 
Lt Cameron, to be Capt, b-p, v Smith, who ret. Riflle Brigade; Capt Forman, 
from 8&th Ft, to be Capt, v Wetherall, app to 49th Ft. Ist WI Regt; Lt Coote 
from 14th Ft, to be Lt, v Matthews, who ex. 2d WI Regt; Lt Reece tobe Capt, 
b-p, v Harnett, who ret; Ens Charnock, to be Lt, b-p, v Reece. Ceylon Rifle 
Regt; Lt Tranchell, to be Capt, w-p, v Steele, dec; Sec Lt Dobyns, to be first Lt, 
w-p, Vv Tranchell. Cape Mounted Riflemen; Brevet-Col Austen, from h-p unatt, 
to be Lt-Col, v Napier, who ex; Maj Somerset, to be Lt-Col, b-p, v Austen, who 
ret; oe ap to be Maj, b-p, v Somerset; Lt Goodrich to be Capt, b-p, v 
Carey; Lucas to be Lt, b-p, v Goodrich. 

Commissar1aT—Assist Commissaries-Gen Lindey, Rae, Dinwiddie, and Gold- 
smith, to be Dep Commissaries-Gen. Dep Assist Commissaries-General Jones, 
Lane, Horne, Ashton, Priaulx, Brathwaite, Midwood, Horne, and Palmer, to be 
Assist Commissaries-Gen. Commissariat Clerks—Mills, Rogers, Harris, Kay, 
Standen, Maclean, Marsh, Macgregor, Gaudet, Rennie, to be Dep-Assist Com- 
missaries-Gen. 

Lieut Strode has resigned the adjtcy of the 14th, and Ens Wilson is appointed 


Orrice oF ORDNANCE, Jan. 27.—Corps of Rl Engineers; Sec Lt H , With 
temporary rank, to be Sec Lt, with permanent renk. ere 

Tas CoLoneLcy OF THE 46TH ReGIMENT.—Major-General Egerton, C.B., has 
been appointed to the colonelcy of the 46th Regiment. This distinguished officer, 
after —e as a subaltern with the 29th in North America, and proceeding as 
a captain with the 89th to South America, accompanied the 2d battalion of the 
34th to the Peninsula in 1809. In the following year was appointed to the staff 
as deputy-assistant adjutant-general, and attached to the second division, in 
which capacity he served at the battle of Busaco, and on the retreat to and 
during the subsequent occupation of the lines before Lisbon. He was then re- 
moved, as senior of the adjutant-general’s department, to the fourth division ; 
was present at the siege and yen of Olivenca, the first siege of Badajoz, 
battle of Albuera (wounded), and action of Aldea de Ponte. Relinquished his 
staff appointment and rejoined his regiment in the winter of 1811, and continued 
to serve with it until appointed aide-de-camp to Sir Rowland Hill in 1812, on 
whose personal staff he remained till the termination of the war, and was pre- 
sent at the battles of Vittoria, Pyrenees (for which he obtained the brevet rank 
of major), Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, and Toulouse. On Lord Hill’s appointment to 
a command with the army in Flanders, in the spring of 1815, he selected Colonel 
Egerton as his first aide-de-camp, who served as such at the battle of Waterloo 
—where he obtained the brevet of lieutenant-colonel—and continued in the same 
copay sail the return of the army of occupation from France in 1818. When 
Lord assumed the command of the army in 1828, he was pleased to name 
vate , which he held during t 


ance at the head of the army. 

THe War-orrice.—Some of the daily and weekly journals have, within the 
last three , been announcing the issue of a warrant from the Horse Guards, 
to the effect her Majesty would be pleased for the future to allow a gratuity 
of £150 to cavalry soldiers, and £100 to infantry soldiers for outfit, on rising 

the ranks to a commission. Without going into further detail, we may 


m for the confidential ye of first aide-de-camp and pri- 


whole period of his lordship’s continu- 


| 


only inform our readers, that the warrant in question was issued so far back as 
1845, although some ingenious individual has thrown a little novelty into the 
poe ge by concocting a paragraph from a bill which may be seen In ever bar- 
rack-yard in the empire. When the warrant in question was issued, the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert was Secretary-at-War, under the late Sir Robert Peel, and 
to that gentleman is due all the credit of modern regulation, for improving the 
condition of the soldier. It was he that established the normal school at Chel- 
sea, for the education of military schoolmasters, &c., and hence Lord Aberdeen’s 
request that he would once again resume his position at the War-office—a posi- 
tion which he so worthily filled, and it is but justice to add, that the present 
Lord Panmure (Fox Maule), did his utmost to carry out the right honourable 


! gentleman’s views.— Morning Advertiser. 


As we stated last week, any such bill cannot be acted upon by | 


CALLING ovr THE Miniria.—\ve widerstand that it is the intention of the 
Government to call out the whole of the militia of EnglarM, for one lunar month’s 
training, in April or May next. The force is to be out all over the country at 
the same time, with the Object of checking the double, and even triple enlist- 
ments, which it is suspected have taken oye The appointment of an adjutant- 
general of militia is only postponed till the force is raised. Lord Palmerston so 
perfectly understands the working of the militia that since his accession to office 
matters have been adjusted which needed the master’s hand. All now promises 
well.—_Naval and Military Gazette. 

VoLunTEER Corrs.—The question of forming Volunteer Corps under the sanc- 
tion of Government has been revived, and certain propositions connected there- 
with have been favourably received at the Horse Guards. 


Navy. 


AprorntMents—Chaplains, Rev. John Cawston to the Bellerophon, 78, Medi- 
terranean; Rev. G. Little to the Jmpérieuse, 50.—Surg., Kinnear to the Rodney, 
92. The Castor, 36, Commodore Wyvill, from the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
Banshee, steamer, Lt Hosken, have arrived home. The former will be paid off ; 
the latter refitted. The Meander, 44, Commodore Charles Talbot, the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Cape of Good Hope station, arrived at Simons Bay on 
the 30th November from England, last from Rio. 

Roya Marines—Sec Lieut Walton to be First Lieut, vy Lock, dec. 

PorrsmoutH DEFENcES.—We have pretty good authority for stating that the 
present saluting platform battery is to undergo a vast alteration ; at present it 
is useless as a fort or battery. The works are to be thrown back some 30 feet, 
and faced with earth-works, and to be strengthened in such manner as to mount 
an additional number of guns of the heaviest calibre. Itis also reported that a 
barracks, capable of holding 1,000 men, is to be built on the Governor’s-green, 


in the rear of the lines. 
Obituary., 


Viscount MELBOURNE.—We have to announce the demise of Viscount Mel- 
bourne, brother of Viscountess Palmerston, long in the diplomatic service of the 
State, and better known as the Hon. Sir Frederick Lamb and Lord Beauvale. 
His lordship expired at a quarter past seven o’clock on Saturday morning (the 
29th ult.), at Brockett Hall, Herts, after a short illness, arising from gout. The 
deceased, Frederick James Lamb, was third son of Peniston, first viscount, and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, Bart. He was born on the 17th of 
April, 1782, and married, in 1841, Mademoiselle de Maltzahn, daughter of his 
Excellency Baron Maltzahn, the Prussian Minister to the Austrian court. The 
late viscount entered the diplomatic service in early life. In 1839 he was created 
a peer by the title of Baron Beauvale, and in November, 1848, on the death of 
his brother, Viscount Melbourne, he succeeded to the superior family title. He 
leaves no family; consequently the title becomes extinct. A pension of £1,700, 
enjoyed by the late viscount for his diplomatic services, reverts to the crown. 


Sir L. P. J. Parry, K.H.—Lieut.-General Sir L. Parry died on the 23d ult. at 
Madryn Park, Carnarvonshire. He entered the army in 1794; served in the last 
American war; commanded a frontier brigade in Upper Canada; and was 
wounded and had a horse shot under him at the battle of Lundy’s Lane. 


At St. John’s-wood, Henrietta Greenhill, daughter of the late Col. John Mac- 
donald, of Exeter, granddaughter of the late celebrated Flora Macdonald, and 
wife of B. C. Greenhill, Esq., of Knowl-hall, Somersetshire.—At Hull, aged 83, 
George Fox, Esq., commander, R.N.—At Ipswich, Gordon 8. Tidy, Esq., late 
Capt. 48th Regt.—At the Retreat for the Insane, Hartford, John J. Fiske, Esq., 
formerly Cashier of the American Exchange Bank of this City—The Earl of 


Tyrconnel. = 
Music. 


Tue Iranian OperRA AT NIBLO’s.—Since our last, Madame Sontag has ap- 
peared as Lucia di Lammermoor, and has met with very fair success in this highly 
popular opera. On Wednesday evening when we witnessed its performance, the 
house was well filled, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather ; and the 
audience, though fashionable and critical, seemed determined to be pleased and 
good natured. The first act was indeed highly satisfactory, Madame Sontag’s 
conception and rendering of the part of Lucy, being truthful, gentle, and affect- 
ing. Her first scena was admirably sung, beautifully phrased, and gracefully 
and chastely delivered. The same may be said of the subseqnent duett with 
Edgardo, and we owe her our especial acknowledgments for the scarcity cf those 
unnecessary ornaments, of the introduction of which we have heretofore had oc- 
casion to complain. If there had been somewhat fewer of these in the mad scene 
of the third act, that omission would also have been a great improvement.—In 
our recent temarks upon Madame Sontag’s Lucrezia and Amina, we took oe¢ca- 
sion to point directly to several serious dramatic and musical defects in her style 
and manner of rendering pathetic scenes. It is needless to repeat those remarks, 
for though they do not apply with fully as much force to her ‘“ Lucia” as they 
did to her “ Lucrezia,” yet they do apply in a measure, especially to her perfor- 
mance at the close of the second act, and to her mad scene in the third. But as 
we have already said, the entire first and a great part of the scond act were highly 
satisfactory, and every way worthy of the lady’s high fame. 

The great finale of the second act, (always a certain encore heretofore,) was 
very indifferently given; and even the moderate applause which followed was 
certainly a tribute to the beautiful music rather than to its rendering. We never 
heard it to less advantage.—What a splendid Ashton is Signor Badiali! Often 
as we have heard him in that rd/e, we find new beauties of conception and style, 
each time that he repeats the part. The earnestness and passion of his “ La 
pietade in suo favore,” in the tirst act, the sneering and bitter fury he exhibits 
in the challenging scene, the duett of the last act, must be witnessed, aye closely 
and attentively witnessed, to be fully appreciated. Apropos of this duett, we 
may say that if the duel had really taken place, and Edgardo’s sword had been 
as sharp as some of his notes in that duo, Henry Ashton’s fate would have been 
sealed. We must however do Signor Pozzolini the justice to say, that upon the 
whole his Edgardo was a far better performance than we had anticipated. His 
“ Sulla tomba’? and the ‘‘ Fra poco” were extremely well rendered ; though the 
malediction in the second act was badly sung, and ineffectively acted. Madame 
Sontag acted too much, or rather too melodramatically, in this scene, and Sig. 
Pozzolini not sufficiently so, or at least not in the right key. Nor was his famous 
finale and dying scene, ‘ T'u che a Dio spiegasti Uali,” so good as some of his 
previous scenes had led us to expect that it would be. Altogether however, his 
Edgardo is a good performance, and even with those recollections which crowd 
upon us at this moment despite ourselves, we must award him our meed of 
praise. He is better in it than in any ré/e in which he has appeared.—The cos- 
tuming of this Opera is excellent, and neither chorus nor orchestra leave us 
much to wish for. 

The introduction by Mr.Corbyn, at this house, of quarto libretti of the operas, 
containing, besides the English and Italian text, the music of the principal airs, 
is a great convenience to all Opera goers. 

We learn that “ Linda di Chamouniz”’ is the next new Opera to be produced; 
but the advertisements speak also of the enterprise drawing to a close. 

PavuL JuLIgy.—This young virtuoso gives his last concert in New York, on 
Tuesday next. He will be assisted by Madame Sontag and a host of talent. 

GorrscHaLkK.—This distinguished artist has given us two Concerts. He is a 
young American, has been for a number of years studying and travelling in 
Europe, and his talents and acquirements have already rendered his name fa. 
mous abroad. The occasion of his début at home is a novel and interesting one. 
"Tis not merely the advent of an artist, with the stamp of European approba- 
tion set upon him, who proposes to exhibit his powers for selfish, though honour- 
able purposes, and after a brief sojourn among us to bid us an eternal farewell 
—’Tis not the aspiring novice who tasks our patience and solicits our counten- 
ance and support—neither is it the veteran in his art, who brings the weight of 
years and of authority, to demand the homage due to acknowledged merit. No, 
‘tis the return of the youthful citizen to his native soil, who comes laden with 
the reward of genius, to lay with honest pride his trophies at the feet of his fel- 
low citizens; who asks them, to rejoice with him at the brilliant success which, 
as a musical representative of his nation abroad, he has been enabled to achieve: 
to share with him the pride he feels at having fought the good fight with the 
Primipili of the musical legion. - 

Ours is entirely and essentially a utilitarian age. The day for the authority 
of great names has gone by. Everything, even in the arts and sciencts, is mea- 
sured by the standard of its usefulness. Cu? bono is the ever recurring question. 


Even the great revolutionizers of the age, steam and the press, are subjected to 
the same ordeal. Then why not music? Gottschalk’s talent and his genius 





will be more beneficial and useful to musical art in this country, than any of his 





friends now dream of. His fame we deem no passing eflulgence ; his dazzli 
reputation no mere meteoric glare ; he will make his mark on the age in whic 
he lives. We believe his compositions and playing—pure, national, and classi- 
cal—will have a happy effect on the rising generation, and be the foundation of 
a school, at once legitimate, and characteristic. His ‘‘ Bamboula,” “ Bananier,” 
&c., are truly original Shocimens of a new and delightful, a purely American, 
or, if you please southern Creole school, the Gottschalk school, as it may yet be 
called. The warmth, the feeling, the poetry of the compositions we have named 
are Mr. Gottschalk’s own, are legitimate, national and classical, and will here- 
after be identified with his name. 

We have had Pianists of all grades and distinctions, of all degrees of presum 
tion and pretension, usque ad nauseam. Some who could execute terrible diffi- 
culties, some who had wonderful power in the right, some whose left hand was 
(truly !) terrific ; and some whose rapidity of execution was little less than mar- 
vellous. And yet they have passed away, without leaving “ a wreck behind ;” 
their very names, in many instances, have almost become an archeological 
curiosity. 

The inevitable cui bono at once silences all enquiry. A steam engine would 
beat them all in rapidity or power, right hand or left: In what then, it may be 
asked, does greatness or excellence consist? We answer, in Originality; and 
herein lies, we conceive, the greatness and supremacy of Gottschalk. His is not 
the mere excellence of manual dexterity, great though it be. His is the higher 
order of merit, that of originating, not only new modes of phrasing, but new 
thoughts, fresh, compared with the ordinary channels of invention, as Nature is 
ever fresher than the hackneyed modes of art.-We oe | know what to men- 
tion as his distinctive characteristics. He possesses all the fire and fervour of 
the most impassionate player, with the delicacy and elegance of the most re- 
fined. At one time he astonishes us by the massive oat of his harmonies and 
gigantic grasp of the instrument, and at another, the elegance, finish, clearness, 
and distinctness of his fingering, convey the idea of ethereal purity and serenity. 
His right hand is no less distinguished for its lightness and brilliancy, than his 
left for its power, and both for their unerring precision and certainty in the most 
complex chords and greatest distances. 

We hail him as an American player and composer, as the originator of a new 
school. Possessed of both theoretical and practical learning in his profesion, 
he has infused into it all the freshness and originality of his own genius, and 
produced a pure and original style. His Savanna, his Bananier, his Baiibowa 
are perfect proofs of these assertions. His translations of the overture to Jewne 
Henri and of the Septuor from Lucia are in the highest style of that species of 
operatic idealization, of which Liszt has hitherto been the ackuowledged master 
spirit. With great good judgment, and as if anticipating the doubts of captious 
cavillers and sticklers for legitimacy, who believe that classical music began and 
ended with Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Weber, Gottschalk played, at his se- 
cond concert, the finale to the celebrated Concert-stuck of the last named author, 
which has now become almost an experimentum crucis for every new aspirant to 
the honours of the Piano. Of this performance we do not hesitate to say that it 
was by far the most masterly of any we have ever heard, for we pees neatness, 
precision of execution and justness of conception. Many of our readers will re- 
collect that this piece has been often played by the most celebrated of our resi- 
dent artists, and most admirably too, and may hence infer the merit of Mr. 
Gottschalk’s performance. If we were called upon to state the most marked 
characteristic of his playing, we should say, finish. When we take into consi- 
deration the extent and variety of his performances, embracing transcription, 
bravura, ballad, characteristic, and eccentric pieces, and classical music, and 
reflect that equally exquisite finish pervades them all, we shall not be accused 
of extravagance in assigning him so high a position. 

There are some slight mannerisms, which mar the general effect of his playing, 
and which critics may choose to harp upon, such as unnecessary preluding, 
sometimes too, in a remote key, and an apparent ad captandwm excessive mo- 
tion of the arms. We mention these, rather to show that we have observed 
them, than for any purpose of fault-fiding ; they are entirely too trivial to merit 
~ serious reprobation. 

Ve have left ourselves scarcely room enough, to speak of the other meritori- 
ous points of the last admirable concert. In the “ Jerusalem” triumphant duo, 
no small portion of the brilliant effect of the piece was owing to the clever per- 
formance of Mr. Richard Hoffman. This gentleman’s well-known talents and 
mastery over the instrument are so well appreciated by the public, that we need 
only say that his performance was fully equal to his reputation. Mr. Wallace 
conducted Massaniello and Oberon. Never has any other conductor in this city en- 
tered so completely into the spirit of the latter chef-d’@uvre, or, according to our 
notion, taken the various movements in the correct tempo. Even Massaniello 
under his magic baton, seemed endowed with new beauties, and the colouring 
and the lights and shadows, came out as freshly, as from an antique Raphael 
when relieved from its time-encrusted coat of dirt and varyish. The orchestra 
in his hands, becomes a living machine, breathing through its various parts the 
spirit and meaning of the composer. We have not, among all the lauded names, 
had a conductor in this country who could compare with Mr. Wallace, and it is 
only a pity that we so rarely see him at the head of a grand orchestra. 


————— 


Drama. 


Dove.Las JERROLD’s New Comepy.—Never was there penned a fairer bit of 
criticism than that which we copied into our columns, last week, from a London 
paper, regarding the above-named novelty. It is in fact admirable at its com- 
menceinent ; it sustains itself through the second act ; but it lamentably breaks 
down in the third, for want of legitimate material. Compressed into two acts, 
or rather with the almost entire omission of the third, well put upon the stage, 
and very closely played, it would probably become a stock-piece, for it abounds 
in brisk and smart dialogue, with many keen, neat Punchy points—be it observed 
we speak of Punch in his palmy days, when Jerrold himself, Thackeray, and 
other acknowledged wits furnished it with that kind of sustenance in which it 
has latterly been deficient. The sharp sayings too in this play—and this is rare 
with our present author—are to the purpose, not dealing in sentiment for the 
sake of sentiment. Only in one or two minor instances does he make his cha. 
racters too clever for their station. Love-making, however, is not Jerrold’s forte. 

The comedietta, such as it is, was rushed out at the Broadway and at Burton’s 
on Monday last, having been, we believe, about three or four days in the Mana- 
gers’ hands. For this alacrity, we regret to see those houses complimented in 
some of our daily papers. On the contrary, they deserve blame, for serving up 
a bad entertainment, since in it, in both cases, the want of due preparation was 
apparent, in the ignorance of some and the awkwardness of all the performers. 
Scarcely one of the principals appeared on the first evening to have decided on 
the key in which the part should be played. Mr. Wallack, with better judgment, 
postponed the production of “St. Cupid” from day to day ; and we now see 
by the play-bills that, with probably the best judgment, it is indefinitely post- 
poned. It may moreover be taken as proof of the doubtful success of this piece 
in London, that it was only given, three nights out of five, in the week following 
its debut at the Princess’s Theatre ; and this notwithstanding the prestige at- 
tending its authorship, and its original production at Windsor Castle, where the 
last new piece previously brought out in advance of public performance was— 
just think of it—‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor’! And what a change has 
taken place in Courtly sentiment! What sycophantic twaddle used to be cooked 
up for the entertainment of Royalty! Here we have the bitter satirist, identified 
with Punch who spared neither her Majesty nor her Consort, actually ushering 
his new play into existence in the regal halls of Windsor. 

Although “ St. Cupid” has survived through the week, we do not feel inclined 
to scan narrowly the manner in which it was performed, either at the Broadway 
or at Burton’s; but shall content ourselves with a remark or two, en passant. 
At both houses, it happens strangely enough, that the very insignificant part of 
Juno, the country-serving girl, has been the most neatly rendered—by Mrs. J. 
Sefton and Miss Jane HIll, respectively. This is so, because there could be no 
mistake in its interpretation ; whereas the leaders, not prompted by the author’s 
suggestions and not profiting by traditionary style, went wandering after their 
own devices. This is no great compliment to them, it is true ; but the fact may 
be attributed to the rarity with which actors on the American boards are called 
upon to trace out their own ideas of a part. Thus then—given Miss Fitzpatrick, 
Mr. Conway, and Mr. Davidge, as Dorothy Budd, Sir Valentine May, and the 
Queen Bee—you may guess how they enacted it. The last indeed is too much 
burlesqued, which we should not notice, but that we think Mr. Davidge a very 
capable low comedian, in a fair way to sink his abilities by running every thing 
into buffoonery.—At Burton’s, the Manager's gipsey-queen is made the trump- 
card; but though very well made up,and at times very droll, it is not a part that 
suits him. He should have played Dr. Budd, in which he might be inimitable. Mr 
Fisher, as Sir Valentine, displayed an uncommon amount ef stage accomplish- 
ments. His violin-playing was capital and showed him to be a muscician ; whilst 
his fencing and minuet-dancing were altogether beyond the common range. But 
he decidedly wants thorough grasp, and in this very neat and effective part is 
altogether deficient in light and shade. Take his look and bearing, apart from 
the words, and it would be difficult to make out what he is driving at. We are 
fully satisfied by this time that we put the right estimate upon him when first 
he appeared. He ought to be a very excellent comedian ; we wish he were. Mr. 
Johnston (we speak of Wednesday night) repressed his too habitual extravagance, 
and did what he could with the old schoolmaster. But for the touches of feeling 
that ran through the author's words—bah— it is not in Mr. Johnston to give them 
effect. We repeat that Mr. Burton should have played the pedagogue. 

“*Twould puzzle a Conjuror” and a new musical piece are announced for 
Monday night at Wallack’s. The old standards, including “ The Lady of Lyons” 
now become one, have drawn excellent houses through the week.—On Monday, 
Mr. Forrest appears at the Broadway. 
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‘Notices of New orks. 

A Few New Novets.—However active the press may be in furnishing 
to its readers a glance at what all the round world is doing, imaginative 
writers are just as prolific as ever, and those who prefer fancy to facts 
may still find abundant material for speculation. We have here then, 
to commence, from Messrs. Appleton, “The Lofty and the Lowly,” by 
Miss McIntosh, a two-volume novel of the good old school, slow and easy, 
with a didactic purpose and a huge stock of morality ; for the author is 
one of the best-natured of the lady-writers, healthy and strong-minded, 
with a certain quiet humour and considerable bonhommie.. But for the 
preface, which declares the book to have been begun two years ago, it 
might have been imputed to the “ Uncle Tom” fever. It has too its Dady 
Cato, the Southern darkey, one of the avuncular tribe, but not so preter- 
naturally pious, not so “ preachy, preachy, preachy,” as the fancy sketch 
of the celebrated Mrs. Stowe. Whilst however this work deals also with 
the North and South, it does so in less degree, and in far different and 
much better spirit, its sectional portions working around, rather than into 
the story. In another respect too there is some resemblance—the con- 
struction is clumsy. The tale is spread over too much ground, and deals 
with too many dramatis persone, who are not sufficiently contrasted. 
The plot is too long and intricate to be detailed here ; it may suffice to 
say that it traces the mental and bodily growth of a number of young per- 
sons, male and female, brothers, sisters, cousins, lovers, and friends, and 
exhibits their vices and their virtues, until the “cross purposes” of the 
author are played out, her moral pointed, and sundry couples of the batch 
settled in the holy estate of matrimony. The young people, it strikes us, 
are not thrown together sufficiently to fall in love with each other, as they 
do; nor have they quite sentiment and passion enough for lovers. Never- 
theless, the book on the whole is quite interesting, and deserves to be ex- 
tensively read.—From the same publishers we have “ The Experience of 
Life” by Miss Jewell, who wrote “ Amy Herbert” and other novels. This 
present one is a tale of the affections, full of domestic pictures, grave, but 
good of its kind—And still again from the same untiring press another 
novel by another feminine pen. This one has a most lady-like name, 
“ Lady-Bird ;” and it ewes jts origin to Lady Georgiana Fullerton. But 
let no one for that reason suppose that it is one of your rose-water or 
Rosa-Matilda fictions. Quite the contrary. There’s very little warbling 
in it; but an immense amount of pain, sorrow, passion, crime, and mis- 
fortune. Some of the scenes indeed are harrowing to a degree ; and one 
“situation” (as they call it on the stage) should be commended to the 
“ Tour de Nesle” school of dramatists. It is this. Lady-Bird, poor thing, 
having made an ill-assorted and not a happy match, is emigrating to Ame- 
rica, and when on ship-board discovers her former lover amongst the 
passengers, he being by the way a Roman Catholic priest. Her husband 
meantime falls sick, and the hapless Lady-Bird administers to him, by mis- 
take, a dose of laudanum that very nearly kills kim. As she is a loyal 
wife and a woman right-minded in the main, her complicated wretched- 
ness caused by this accident affords fine scope for piling up the agony. 
Let us relieve the reader however of any alarm regarding the poor man. 
He recovers for the nonce ; the more’s the pity, for he dies subsequently 
of over-exertion in an effort to save his wife and her ci-devant lover, when 
the vessel in which they are all embarked unhappily takes fire. The per- 
sonages are all or nearly so, Roman Catholics ; and much of the spirit of 
that religious profession is interwoven with the incidents of the tale. Lady 
Georgiana writes very brilliantly and very passionately ; and for the lov- 
ers of intense excitement Lady-Bird offers decided attractions.—Fourth 
and last of the batch that we would notice, is Bulwer Lytton’s “‘ My Novel, 
or Varieties in English Life,” republished from Blackwood by Messrs. 
Harpers, in cheap form. Four hundred closely-printed pages, in double- 
columns, testify to its length. To its intrinsic merits, a large portion of 
eur readers can bear witness. ' 





Tue Career or A Farrarcn. Pastor.—Mr. Scribner has put out a clever 
and interesting book by the Revd. F. W. Shelton, the author of “ Salan- 
der.” It is entitled ‘The Rector of St. Bardolph’s, or Superannuated,” 
and embodies in its well-intentioned pages a considerable amount of cleri- 
cal experience. It traces, with much pathos, shrewdness, and good sense, 
the divine pleasures, and the earthly annoyances to which the Rector of a 
small country church is subject, while pursuing the even tenour of his 
way. We advise serious readers to make acquaintance with Mr. Shelton, 
and take a lesson in life from his plain but pleasant speakings. 


Rosert Burns ; 4 Goop Work CompLetep.—The fourth and concluding 
volume of Robert Chambers’s edition of the Scottish Bard’s “ Life and 
Works” has been issued by Messrs. Harpers, and will doubtless take its 
place on the bookshelves of all lovers of the Muse. We remind the reader, 
that Mr. Chambers has thrown Burns’ compositions into a sort of chrono- 
logical order, by inserting them at their proper intervals, a mode of ar- 
rangement which has novelty to recommend it, and which appears con- 
genial in the case of an author, whose life it is impossible to disconnect 
from his writings. 4 


A Roman Caruoiic Macazine.—Messrs. John Murphy & Co., of Balti- 
more, have sent us the first number of “ The Metropolitan,” a periodical 
to be devoted to “ Religion, Education, Literature, and General Informa- 
tion.” It contains 48 pages of miscellaneous matter, and is neatly put 
together. The objects embraced in its design commend it to our warm 
sympathies, although it be otherwise with the medium through which they 
are conveyed. We must therefore content ourselves with this simple an- 
nouncement. 


VeRsEs FROM THE West.—“ The Redemption of Labour, and other 
Poems,” by Charles P. Shiras, is the title of a volume published by Mr. 
Whitney of Pittsburgh, that it would be uncourteous not to acknowledge, 
since we meet with but few literary productions from that hive of industry. 
The piece first-named is in blank verse, and is a speculative and fanciful 
rhapsody upon the progress of Civilization, in which the author is a firm 
believer.-In the same measure “The Iron City” is composed, a con- 
templative glance at Pittsburgh itself by one of her way-worn sons, who 
though at first distrustful of her murky atmosphere, resolves, on closer 
inspection, that she is not so bad as she seems. There is not much in the 
minor pieces to elevate them into the range of high poesy. Amongst them 
we prefer “ Then and Now,” which contains some smart hits at the hollow- 
ness of fashionable life, against which Mr. Shiras runs a tilt, whilst he is 
the ardent admirer of everything that wears the semblance of “ Progress.” 
His volume will be acceptable in the circle of his acquaintance. It shows 
him to be possessed of some poetic abilities, though perhaps scarcely des- 
tined to a niche in the temple of Fame. 

Miss SrrickLanp’s Mary, Queen or Scors.—The third volume of the 
“‘ Lives of the Queens of Scotland” has been issued by Messrs. Harper, and 
is devoted to a charming and carefully-written biographical notice, not yet 
completed, of the beauteous and hapless Mary. As mi ght be expected, Miss 
Agnes Strickland takes an entirely favourable view of her character, and 
skilfully and feelingly vindicates her memory from much of the opprobrium 
cast upon it.. We have no intention of dwelling upon the subject ; but must 
note one peculiar argument in Mary’s favour, put forward with much wo- 
manly tact by our author. She says-- 

as ton tang Wwe may that a Yurlich of ot Salita es wo eres tas ata 


overpowering majority of female readers of all nations, irrespective of creed or 
. Is, aien, the moral standard erected by women for oo anether lower 


the ques- 


that which is required of them by men? Are they less acute in their per- 


ceptions of right and wrong, or more disposed to tolerate frailties? The con- 
trary has generally been asserted. Yet, with the notorious exceptions of Queen 
Elizabeth, Catherine de Medicis, and the Countess of Shrewsbury, Mary had no 
female enemies. No female witnesses from her household came forward to 
bear testimony against her, when it was out of her power to purchase secrecy 
if they had been cognizant of her _ None of the ladies of her court, whether 
of the Reformed religion or the old faith—not even Lady Bothwell herself, lifted 
up her voice to impute blame to her. Mary was attended vy soble Scotch gen- 
tewennen in the days cf her royal splendour; they clave to her in adversity, 
through good report and evil report; they shared her prisons, they waited upon 
her on the scaffold, and forsook not her mangled remains till they had seen them 
consigned to a long-denied tomb. Are such friendships usual among the wicked? 
Is the companionship of virtuous women acceptable to the dissolute? or that of 
the dissolute to the virtuous ? 

Lives anp Works or Parwrers.—Under the title of “ The History of the 
Painters of all Nations,” by M. Charles Blanc, two numbers of a fine and pro- 
mising new work lie before us, published by Mr. A. Montgomery. The first 
number is devoted to Albert Durer, the second to Velasquez. Each com- 
prises, in sixteen full-size and handsomely printed quarto pages, all esseatial 
notice of its subject, and numerous illustrations of his works. These are 
extremely well executed on wood ; and in short this publication deserves 
the encouragement of all lovers of Art. 

Lapres’ Worx Boox.—This is a London publication re-issued here by 
Mr. A. Montgomery, and likely to prove a very acceptable one to the fair 
dames and damsels who are deep in the mysteries of the needle. It con- 
tains copious “ instructions in knitting, netting, point-lace, embroidery, 
crochet, &c.”’ But we cannot attempt to criticise it ; indeed we men are 
more apt to be the victims of female “crotchets,” than quick at compre- 
hending the entanglements of the crochet, out of which their fairy fingers 
evolve so much delicate beauty. The scores of engravings, that render 
these puzzles clear to the initiated eye, are even to our own extremely 


clever and pretty. 


pine Arts. 

Sate or Picrvres OF THE LATE Duke or ORLEANS.—This event was 
chronicled last week ; but we are tempted to make the following extract 
from a Paris letter, written on the 18th ult., because the direct intercourse 
subsisting between that city and New York gives many of our readers a 
decided interest in the modern French artists. 


The sale of the gallery of the late Duke of Orleans excites an amount of 
interest disproportioned perhaps to the real importance of the pictures, 
although many of them are of very considerable merit and value.— 
The circumstances of the sale are well calculated to rouse public sym- 

athy, and to silence, for the moment, the voice of political animosity. 
Phe Duke was a liberal patron of art. It was not his custom to order 


the annual exhibition. By far the larger part of the collection has been 
séen in detail by the public, upon the walls of the Louvre, at successive 
expositions since 1833, or thereabouts. Purchasing right and left, the 
Duke accumulated, in the few years preceding hi® death, many good 
pictures—some indifferent ones. The former did credit to his artistic 
judgment, the latter to his kind heart, for it is well known that they 
were sometimes required to assist necessitous, or encourage rising, talent. 
Persons acquainted with his character and taste, will not doubt, whilst 
going over the collection, that there are many pictures which he must 
have regarded with especial pleasure, and whose contemplation was to 
him a source of constant gratification. How little did he dream, when 
forming the little gallery which adorned the Pavillon Marsan, that a few 
short years should behold him cut off in the flower of his age—his father 
dethroned and dead—his wife and sons in exile—and his pictures brought 
to the hammer because his family have no settled habitation wherein to 
preserve them—and because, perhaps, his children have greater need of 
money than of works of art! 

These circumstances sufficiently account for the constant flow of visitors 
during the last few days to the auction-room of the Rue des Jeuneurs, and 
for the difficulty of obtaining tickets for the private view which preceded 
the admission of the general public. Saturday was the last day of the 
former ; and before ten in the morning ladies began to drop in, although 
that is a most unusual hour for the chilly Parisian belles to venture forth 
on araw January day. Before one o’clock the room was crowded to in- 
convenience, as it had been upon preceding days. Aary Scheffer, who, as 
a personal friend of the Orleans family, has had the care of some of the 
pictures, and the varnishing and preparation of them for the sale, was 
there, as was also his brother Henry and other artists of note. The 
most interesting person in the room was Paul Delaroche, who with 
characteristic vivacity and energy, darted from picture to picture, giving 
plenty of exercise to the group of persons who followed his eccentric 
course, eager to hear his acute and judicious criticisms. These he ut- 
tered aloud, but, in consideration, probably, of his numerous audience, 
they applied only to such pictures as he could praise. It was solely from 
his silence or neglect that one could infer those of which his opinion was 
less favourable. 

To Delaroche this collection is indebted for what most English amateurs 
will deem its gem, as it is certainly his masterpiece; it is No. 22 in tha 
catalogue—the “ Death of the Duke of Guise,” The moment chosen by 
Delaroche for his picture is that when the Duke has just expired. He lies 
in a gleam of light from a window, his head raised from the ground and 
supported by the heavy curtain of a bed, against which he has fallen. His 
weight has broken some of the fastenings that connect the curtain with the 
framework. In death, his features still preserve their haughty, stern ex- 
pression. There is perfect nature in the attitude, the drawing is wonder- 
fully fine, and at first the spectator has no eyes but for this principal and 
most important object. Soon, however, he finds other things worthy his 
regard. The group of assassins to the left of the picture, looking what 
they were, bravos of good blood and desperate fortunes ; one sheathes his 
sword, another with the ensanguined steel bare in his hand, one sallow- 
visaged murderer clutching a dagger, as though he would gladly deal yet 
another blow to the inanimate corpse ; whilst, on the extreme left, peering 
from the tapestry that covers the entrance to his cabinet, is seen Henry III., 
with a strange indefinable expression upon his anxious features, worn by 
care and debauchery. He seems to question whether his redoubtable enemy 
be quite dead, and the assassins re-assure him. It was then, historians re- 
late, that he joyfully proceeded to contemplate his victim ; and, it is said, 
snaetly placed his foot upon his face. It was the coward’s kick to the dead 

ion. 

An interesting subject will sometimes secure admirers to a picture of or- 
dinary merit. But in this instance, subject, design, and execution are all 
equally admirable. Paul Delaroche is too well known and justly esteemed 
in Eng!and to need his praises chanted here. No one can look at this pic- 
ture without feeling that he has before him the work of a master. It gains 
greatly by being gazed at long. In the figure of Guise there is something 
truly grandiose. The colouring is most judicious. There are none of those 
startling effects to which such a subject would be likely to tempt an inferior 
artist, but a beautiful harmony pervaded the whole composition. The price 
paid by the Duke of Oricais tor this fine picture (now some fifteen or twen- 
ty years ago) was, I believe, little, if at all more than five hundred pounds. 

* 


We come to a picture which attracts, as much, if not more, notice and 
comment than any other in the room, but with which few appear wholly 
satisfied. This is Ingres’ “ Stratonice.’”’ The story is well known, and 
may be found in Plutarch. Without, however, descending to detail, I must 
say that the picture is not one that appeals strongly to the heart or to the 
imagination. People look at it and talk about it, but they do not seem to 
feelit. I do not think that the picture next to it, “ CEdipus consulting 
the Sphynx,” also by Ingres, is particularly popular, although it unques- 
tionably has great merits. The drawing of the legs and feet and extended 
hand of CEdipusis exceedingly remarkable. In hisface the artist has been 
‘ less successful. He has endeavored to convey an expression of anxious in- 
| quiry, and to a certain extent he has done so, but at the same time has 
given a slightly sheepish cast to the countenance. The look is not one of 
intelligent interrogation, and does not quite satisfy the scrupulous ob- 
server, disposed to strict criticism of the works of so distinguished an artist. 
Unquestionably there are very fine things in the picture, things not unwor- 
thy the great painter in the study of whose works Ingres has sought and 
found so much of his inspiration. Rafaelle himself might have painted the 
dead man’s foot in the corner of the picture before the Sphynx. 

It is time to turn to an artist before whose works I found Delaroche loud 
in admiration. Poor Decamps is very ill—dying, they say. He has three 
pictures here—“ The Battle of the Cimbri,” “ Joseph sold by his Bre- 
thren,” and “ Samson combating the Philistines.” The first-named is a 
huge chaos of humanity. Who wins the battle—who loses it—which is the 
direction of the flight—whether these are charging in pursuit, or flying in 

anic—whether those are conquerors or conquered—are matters concern- 
ing which there is some difficulty in deciding. But I have seldom, if ever, 











seen the idea of a vast extent of ground, and of a prodigious multitude of 
men, more effectively and foreibly conveyed. And the picture contains 
groups and figures of truly Salvatorish effect, which it is impossible to look 
at without admitting them to be the work of a man of very superior and 
unusual talent. “ Samson smiting his Enemies with the Jawbone,” is the 
least interesting of the three ; but it includes, like that of the “ Cimbri,’’ 
unmistakeable evidence of the painter’s ability. “Joseph sold by his 
Brethren” will probably be generally preferred to its two companions. 
The foreground is very admirable—the atmosphere beautiful. A singular 
fault of perspective—or what, at least, appears such to the vulgar eye— 
might easily be obviated by introducing a slight break in the ground. As 
it is, the group composed of J oseph, his brothers, and the Ethiopians, has a 
dwarfish appearance, owing to its apparently too great proximity to a gi- 
gantic camel, and other objects in the foreground, 

Tony Johannot has one work in the collection, “ The Death of Dugu- 
escelin,” of average merit. Next to it comes “Jeptha’s Daughter,” by 
Lehmann, an artist of repute here, and who has been a frequent contributor 
to the Louvre Exhibitions. There is a singularity in the arrangement of 
this picture. The three figures on each side of the two principal ones have 
a sameness of attitude that strikes the eye at once—and not with a pleas- 
ing effect—I mean that the position and attitude of the three figures on the 
one side, correspond, figure for figure, and without an important varia- 
tion, with those of the three figures upon the other. This gives a stiffness 
to the picture, which can hardly be termed a pleasing one. There is a 
lack of feeling and sentiment in the faces, and the grouping reminds one of 
a pose plastique. “ Michael Angelo tending his Sick Servant,” by Robert 
Fleury, has considerable interest. The countenance of the painter is full 
gr op of the a 

e whole amount of the day’s sale was 69,286f.; and th 1 
days collectively upwards of 80,0006. ‘— 


MADEMOISELLE MARS AND VICTOR HUGO. 
THE REHEARSAL OF “ HERNANT.” 


Mademoiselle Mars played Dona Sol ; Joanny, Ruy Gomez ; Michelot, 
Charles Quint ; and Firmin, Hernani. 

I have before said that our new poetic school was not sympathetic to 
Mademoiselle Mars; but I must add, or, rather, repeat one thing, namely, 
that Mademoiselle Mars, who, in the theatre, was the most honourable wo- 
man in the world, when once the first performance had commenced, when 
once the fire of applause, or hisses, had saluted the flag—even a strange 
one—under which she was fighting, she would have been killed sooner 
than retreat one step—she would have borne martyrdom rather than be- 
tray—we will not say her faith,—our school was not her faith—but her 
oat 

But before this was attained, there were some fifty or sixty rehearsals to 
go through ; and the amount of remarks, of grimaces, and pin-pricks, in- 
flicted on the author, which these fifty or sixty rehearsals represented, was 
incalculable. 

It is needless to say that these pin-pricks were often daggers in the 


pictures beforehand, but to purchase them when they struck his fancy at | heart 


I have related what I suffered with Mademoiselle Mars during the re- 
hearsals of Henri JII.; the discussions and even quarrels which I had with 
her ; the outbreaks which I had been unable to restrain, in spite of my in- 
significance, and the danger of their consequences. 

The same thing was likely to happen, and did happen, to Hugo. 

But Hugo and I are of diametrically opposite characters ; he is cold, 
calm, polished, severe, full of memory for both good and evil ; I am de- 
monstrative, hasty, gverflowing, full of fun, forgetful of evil, sometimes 
of good. 

The result was, very different dialogues between Mademoiselle Mars and 
Hugo, from those between her and me. 

It must be remembered, that usually, at the theatre, the dialogue be- 
tween the actor and author takes place across the footlights—that is, 
between the proscenium and orchestra; so that not a word escapes the 
thirty or forty artists, musicians, supernumeraries, call-boys, candle snuff- 
ers and firemen who attend the rehearsal. “% 

This audience, always, as may be supposed, disposed to welcome any 
episode calculated to distract it from the tedium of the chief event, the re- 
hearsal, does not a little contribute to the irritation of the interlocutor’s 
nerves, and consequently infuses a certain amount of bitterness into the 
telephonic relations established between the orchestra and theatre. 

Things passed somewhat in this fashion. In the middle of the rehearsal, 
Mademoiselle Mars suddenly stopped. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said to Firmin, Michelot, or Joanny, “I have 
a word to say to the author.”’ 

The actor to whom she addressed herself bowed assent, and remafaed 
dumb aad motionless in his place. Mademoiselle Mars advanced to the 
foot-lights, put her hand over her eyes, and although she knew very well 
in what part of the orchestra the author sat, she pretended to look for him. 
That was her little bit of mise en scéne. 

““M. Hugo!” she asked ; “is M. Hugo there ?”’ 

“Here I am, madame,” replied Hugo, rising. 

“ That’s right! thank you—tell me, 31. Tlus: 

“ Madame ?” 

“T have to say this verse :— 

Vous étes mon lion! superbe et généreux. 
“Just so, madame! Hernani says to you :-- 
Hélas! j'aime pourtant d’une amour bien profonde ! 
Ne pleure pas—mourons plutét! Que n’ai je un monde, 
Je te le donnerais! Je suis bien malheureux ! 
* And you reply :— 
Vous étes mon lion! superbe et genéreux ! 

“Do you like that, M. Hugo ?”——“ What ?”——“ Vous étes mon lion !”’—~ 
“Thave written it so, madame ; therefore I thought it good.”—‘ Then 
you care about your lion ?’’—“1 care and don’t care, madame ; find some- 
thing better, and I will put that something in its place.””—* It is not for 
me to find that ; I am not the author.’’—** Well, then, madame, since it is 
written so,.let us have what is written.”—* Only it does seem so odd to 
call M. Firmin my lion /”’ 

“That is because, whilst playing the part of Dona Sol, you want to re- 
main Mademoiselle Mars ; if you were really the ward of Ruy Gomez de 
Sylva, that is to say, a noble Castilian woman of the sixteenth century, 
you would not see M, Firmin in Hernani; you would see in him one of 
those terrible leaders who made Charles Quint tremble in his very capital ; 
then, you would understand that such a woman may call such a man her 
lion, and it would seem less odd to you.” 

“Very well! since you care about your lion, we'll say no more about it. 
I am here to say what is written; ‘Mon lion’ is in the manuscript; I will 
say ‘mon lion!’ it is no affair of mine. Let us go on, Firmin!’’--And the 
rehearsal went on. ‘ 

Vous étes mon lion! superbe et généreux! 


But the next day, when she came to the same place, Mademoiselle Mars 
stopped, as she had done on the preceding day, walked down to the foot- 
lights, put her hand over her eyes and pretended to look for the author, 
just as she had done on the preceding day. 

“M. Hugo!” she said, in her hard voice—her own voice—the voice of 
Mademoiselle Mars, not of Céliméne. “Is M. Hugo there ?” 

“ Here I am, madame,” replied Hugo, with his usual placidity. 

“So much the better ; I am glad you are there.” 

, a he T had the honour of paying my respects to you before the re- 
nearsal.’ 

“True ; well, have you reflected ?”—“ On what, madame ?”’-—“ On what 
I said to you yesterday !”—-“ You did me the honour to say a great man 
things yesterday.”—* Yes, you are right ; but I mean that famous hemi- 
stich.”"-—“ Which one?“ Oh, you know which!”--“I assure you I do 
not, madame ; you make so many just and excellent remarks, that I con- 
found one with another.”—‘“I mean the hemistich of the /ion.”—* Oh, 
yes; ‘ Vous étes mon lion!” I remember.”—“ Well! have you found an- 
other hemistich ?”—“I must confess to you that I have not even thought 
of one.””"—“ You do not, then, think that hemistich dangerous ?”—“ What 
do you mean by dangerous ?”—“ I call dangerous what may be hissed.’’-- 
I never had the pretension not to be hissed.”"——“‘ That may be ; but it is 
well to be hissed as little as possible.”-—‘ You think, then, that the hemi- 
stich of the dion will be hissed?” 

“Tam sure of it!”—“Then, madame, it will be because 
have said it with your usual talent.”——‘‘I will do my best....but, I should 
prefer....”—‘* What ?”-—-“ To say something else !’—* What ?”--“ Oh! 
something else ?”—“ What ?” 

“ Say,”—and Mademoiselle Mars pretended to meditate the word which 
had been on the tip of her tongue for the last three days—‘ say, for ex- 
ample, hum—hum—hum--hum 

Vous étes, monsergneur, superbe et généreux ! 

“Does not JMonseigneur make out the verse as well as my /zon ?”” 

“ Quite, madame ; only, mon lion is vigorous, and monseigneur Com- 
aoee ; I would rather be hissed for a good line than applauded for a 

ad one. 
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alteration. Come, Firmin, let us go on. rst 
Vous étes mon lion! superbe et genéreux !”’ . | 


Needless to say, that on the first night of performance, Mademoiselle | 
Mars, instead of saying 


“ Vous étes mon lion!” said, “ Vous étes, Mon- 
seigneur !”’ 


e line was neither applauded nor 


hissed ; it was not worthy of either. 
— Memoirs of A. Dumas. 


THE ENGLISH LION HAULED OVER THE COALS. 


The Lion and the Unicorn fighting for the Crown— 
The Lion beat the Unicorn all about the town. 

A question of the most vital importance to the welfare and dignity of 
the empire has been raised by certain of the Queen’s lieges resident in the | 
capital of Scotland. In this material age we are too apt not to be severe | 
enough upon the question of armorial bearings—at least as far as the south- | 
ern division of the island is concerned. Men make choice of a coat of arms 
upon the same principle as they select this or that particular checked pat- 
tern for their trousers. If they are willing to pay their guota to the assess- | 
ed taxes in consideration of the privilege they enjoy, nobody that we know | 
of is likely to come between them and the indulgence of their fancy. [t is | 
strange enough to the eye of a philosopher that honest Dick Dowlas, who has | 
attained a fair competence by the sale of broad cloths and dimities, should | 
not rest content until he has grafted his own little calico twig upon an old | 
feudal tree. The summit of his felicity is to hold himself forth to the world | 
as a descendant of Sir Roderick Douglas, who is reported to have ex- 
changed certain historical thwacks with a Paynim Emir, before Ascalon, 
tempore Richard I., and who, if he had his deserts, would certainly have 
perished by strangulation. For ought that anybody cares about the mat- | 
ter, Mr. Richard Dowlas may paint the image of a blood red lion upon the | 
two mahogany chairs which stand in the little hall of Rhododendron Villa, 
Clapham-rise—or cause a representation of the same infuriated creature | 
to be engraved upon a red cornelian, which it is perfectly competent to | 
him to use on his ordinary seal. South of the Tweed we are living in a 
state of Heraldic Eclecticism. We respect each other’s tomfooleries, and do 
not attach to them sufficient importance to make them the subject of se- 
rious contention. We put it to the candour of our London friends—would 
we—would any of us—feel it as a material grievance if the most important | 
alterations were made even in the Royal Standard? Ifacouple of our lions 
“ passant”’—we believe that is the correct word—were to pass off into glory | 
altogether, do we not feel that we could get on without them ? Or even 

resume—a more offensive supposition—that in consideration of the rising | 

mportance of our Australian colonies three of the illustrious animals afore- | 
said were to be put on half-pay, and to be replaced by three kangaroos | 
proper asséyant and noix-cassant, we think the British lieges would sub- 
mit to the infliction with becoming resignation. Take again the case of | 
the current coin of the realm—who ever troubles himself about the image | 
and superscription, so that enough of the commodity can be procured, and | 
that it will pass for the value it professes to represent? There remains | 
yet another point. It would appear that it is the practice in castles and | 
other places of that description to carve out certain uncouth and ugly | 
figures in stone which are supposed to represent the armorial bearings of | 
the owner. In Royal castles, of course, the Royal Arms are duly set forth | 
over the hall door, or the portal, or whatever the word may be. Now, 
upon such occasious, if one of our friends—the six lidns passant—were un- | 
kindly used and made to run the wrong way, or stand on his head like a | 
dancing bear, or anything of that sort, we much doubt whether such an | 
event could be made the subject of serious political agitation. Why, | 
then, it may fairly be said, raise the question at all? Why stir the | 
lions up if nobody cares to hear them roar? Our answer is a simple | 
one. It is not our act, but the act of certain Scotch gentlemen who | 
appear to have taken the present degraded position of their own red animal | 
in serious dudgeon, and who have applied for reliefto a _ proper quar- 
ter—namely, to the Court of the Earl of Kinnoul—Lord Lyon King of 
Arms. We will endeavour, as fairly as we can, to state the grievance of 
thesé petitioners rampant in their own way. 
,2 When King James of blessed memory succeeded to the Throne of Eng- 





| 





“ Well, wil, don't get mins your good line shall be said without | is stated that the following petition has been presented to the Right 


Hon. the Earl of Kinnoul, Lord Lyon King of Arms :— 

“The petition of John Grant, Esq., accountant ; James Macnab, Esq., 
writer ; Stewart Watson, Esq., historical ger youd Patrick Edward Dove, 
Esq., aud James Grant, Esq., architect, all of the city of Edinburgh, 

“ Humbly Showeth,—That upon King James VI. succeeding to the 
throne of England, in 1603, the arms armorial of Scotland were first quar- 
tered with those of England ; that since that period down to the present 
day no change has taken place upon those arms, except the expunging 


‘therefrom of the arms of France, and that within the realm of Scotland 


her arms have always borne a precedence over those of England, as repre- 


| sented upon the great seals of Scotland down to the union of the reign of 


Queen Anne, and upon the great seals of Great Britain used at Edinburgh 
in all succeeding reigns, and as shown upon the said seal made upon the 
accession of her present Majesty, and now in daily use ; as likewise upon 
the Privy Seal of Scotland and all other official seals and documents 
issued forth from every Government office within the kingdom, and as 
borne upon the exterior of all Government offices and buildings within the 


| city of Edinburgh. 


“ Your Lordship’s petitioners have humbly to complain that it has been 
the practice for some time past to display upon the forts and military gar- 
risons of this kingdom, and particularly upon the Castle of Edinburgh, 
upon anniversaries, certain flags and Royal standards quartered with the 
arms of Great Britain, as borne in England, and not as borne in Scotland, 
in so far that the lion rampant, being the Royal arms of Scotland, is placed 
in the second quarter of the said standards, and not in the first and fourth, 
and the arms of the kingdom of England are placed in the first and fourth, 
and not in the second. : 

“ Your Lordship’s petitioners have also to complain that the union stan- 
dard displayed upon the said forts is the union as borne in England, and 
not as borne in Scotland, the cross of St. Andrew being placed behind the 
cross of St. George, instead of in front thereof, and having a red stripe run 
through the arms thereof, for which there is no precedent in law or 
heraldry. 

“ Your Lordship’s petitioners have further tocomplain that the new 2s.- 
piece, called ‘a florin,’ which has lately been re issued, bears upon the re- 
verse of Her Majesty’s head four crowned shields, the first or uppermost 
bearing the three lions passant of England; the second, or right hand 
proper, the harp of Ireland ; the third, or left hand proper, the lion ram-’ 
pant of Scotland ; and the fourth, or lower, the three lions of England re- 
peated. Your petitioners beg to direct your Lordship’s attention to the 
position occupied by the arms of Scotland upon this coin, which are placed 
in the third shield instead of the second ; a preference being given to the 
arms of Ireland over those of this kingdom. 

“ Your petitioners beg to refer your Lordship to the rose crowns and 
half-crowns of the reign of King Charles IL, as the first example of this 
mode of quartering the arms of Great Britain and Ireland, 

“ Those coins have four crowned shields similar to the florin of Queen 
Victoria, but the arms of Scotland there occupy the second, and not the 
third, and on all coins and official seals the arms of Scotland since the ac- 
cretion of the crown of England to that of Scotland have always occupied 
the first and fourth quarters within Scotland, and the second within Eng- 
land. 

“ Your Lordship’s petitioners have further to complain that the Imperial 
crown, which fron®time immemorial has been borne upon the head of the 
unicorn, the supporter of Scotland in the arms of Great Britain, has been 
struck from its head upon the great seal of Great Britain used in England, 
and all other official seals used there. 

“ And whereas, by an act passed by the Parliament of Scotland in the 
reign of King James VI., 1592, cap. 127, ratified and confirmed by an act 
passed in the reign of King Charles IL., September 10, 1672, cap. 21, enti- 
tled ‘ An act concerning the privileges of the office of Lyon King of Arms,’ 
it is enacted that ‘commission is granted to the Lyon King of Arms, or 
his deputies, to visit the whole arms of noblemen, barons, and gentlemen, 
and to matriculate the same in their registers, and to fine in £100 
all others who shall unjustly usurp arms, as also to escheat all such goods 
and gear as shall have unwarrantable arms engraven on them.’ 

“In virtue of the powers conferred upon your Lordship by the above 


~ Jand, the “ arms armorial” of Scotland were quartered with those of Eng- | recited act, your petitioners beg most humbly to pray that your Lordship 
land. No alteration in this arrangement has been made since that date | will cause a warrant to issue forth of the Lyon Court of this kingdom ad- 


except the expungipg from our Royal shields of the arms of France, which, 
in defiance of all common sense, had been retained there for some cen- | 


dressed to the heralds, pursuivants, and messengers-at-arms, authorizing 
them to visit, search for, seize, and escheat all Royal standards and union 


turies after we had ceased to hold an acre of French soil—as at the pre- | flags bearing unwarrantable arms quaptered thereou found within the 
sent moment the Ruler of the Two Sicilies styles himself King of Jeru-| castle of Edinburgh, the castle of Stirling, the castle of Dumbarton, 
salem, the French Emperor is called Protector of the Holy Shrines, and | and all other military forts, garrisons, places, and Royal castles within the 


ee Emperor of China claims parentage with the Moon. It appears that | 
e arms of Scotland have always borne precedence over the arms of Eng- 
land within the realm of Scotland—aliter in England. Now, the subject | 
which has roused so much painful feeling in the minds of these gentlemen, | 
and which—as our French neighbours would phrase it—has “ irritated | 
their just susceptibilities—is, that for some time past the national stan- | 
dard, as arranged jn the English, not in the Scotch fashion, has been dis- | 
played on the forts and military garrisons of Scotland, upon the Castle of | 
Edinburgh, &c. In order to make the matter clear to the apprehension of | 
our unheraldic readers we must explain that the cause of offence lies in 
the following particulars :—If they will describe a circle, and run two | 
diameters across it, the natural result will be four quarter circles, or, in 
the eyes of the herald, a four-stalled stable, in which he can litter down 
his griffins and lions, and what not at his pleasure. Now, we infer from 
the statement of our Scottish friends that some of these little dens are held 
to be more honourable than others. Their complaint“ is that the lion ram- 
pant, being the Royal arms of Scotland, is placed in the second quarter | 
of the said standards, and not in the first and fourth, and the arms of the 
kingdom of England are placed in the first and fourth, and not in the 
second.” There is also some further complaint of an ignominious post- 
ponement of the Cross of St. Andrew to the Cross of St. George which we 
do not quite understand. Grievance number 3 is connected with the new 
florin pieces—-a silly and fantastic coin enough as far as its design is com- 
plaint of Scotland appears to us to be destitute of solid foundation. The 
reverse of the coin represents four crowned shields. The effort of the en- 
graver seems to have been to place them all upon a footing of equality, 
just as the knights were seated at King Arthur’s round table, or as the 
three legs are disposed which stand for the armorial bearings of the Isle of 
Man. Turn the coin one way, and Erin’s harp is at the top of the tree ; 
give it a quarter turn, and our old English friends the three lions passant 
are seen trotting away into space. Another similar turn will bring the 
terrific animal which represents Caledonia’s pugnacity to the post of 
honour. Sometimes even the blessed sun must set ; why should the em- 
blem of Scotland be the only thing fixed in its meridian splendour. The 
last grievance is the strangest of all. It appears that the poor unicorn 
has lost its crown without any fault of its own. Why should the poor ani- 
mal be So wrongfully used, without any imputation of unconstitutional 
proceedings in any shape or way? As long as the unicorn was in good 
circumstances no allusion was made to its single horn ; but, no doubt, 
impure jokers have been lately making unkind reference to this singula- 
rity of conformation, which may have brought the present appeal. 

Absurd as a dispute of this kind may appear at the present day, it is 
nevertheless the fact that a petition such as the one we have described has 
been forwarded to the Earl of Kinnoul, and will be found duly printed in 
another column. Even ridiculous things have their serious side, and we 
have too sincere a respect for our Scottish friends to treat any representa- 
tion that may come from them merely as a bad joke. Let us intreat them 
to reflect in all sober seriousness whether the time has not come when all 
ecpvincial distinctions should cease and determine. London belongs to 

¢ Scotch as well as to the English, Edinburgh, for we are proud to claim 
our rights, to the English as to the Scotch. We know not one single ad- 
vant or facility enjoyed by an Englishman which his Scotch fellow 
subjects does not share in an equal degree. Natives of that division of 
the empire carry off the great prizes at the Bar and on the Exchange, in| 
the House of Parliament and in society, in the army and the navy, and in 
Indi: ans according to their merits and their industry. When men can 
travel from Edinburgh to London in a shorter time and with less pains 
than it would have required fifty years ago to pass from London to one of 
our old University towns, is it a season for falling back upon medieval 
nicknacks and emblems, which might have had a meaning once, but now 
are simply ridiculous? In very contempt for heraldic mystification and 
other absurdities of a similar description, we should be disposed to say to 
the Petitioners, “ Paint red lions in your own way about your public build- 
ings and castles. Have rather a dozen of them than one. Give the uni- 
corn as Many crowns as he can carry upon his head and his horn and his 
tail—anything you will, so you have your own way and are content.” 
But we apprehend such language would imply a disrespect which is far 
from our feeling and our thoughts towards Scotiand and Scotchmen. Let 
them unite with us, as we have been long united by acommon interest and 
a common soil. Do not let us seek to hold ourselves out as united states, 
but as one in all essential respects. Surely, the test stickier for red 
lions and crowned unicorns must admit that England gives as much as she 
receives under such an arrangement.— Times, Jan. 27. 


| 











Elsewhere in the same journal under the head “ Heraldic Grievance,” it 


realm. 

“ Your petitioners further pray that your Lordship may be pleased to 
present a requisition to Her Majesty’s Government, requiring them to re- 
call the issue of the florin now in circulation, and have the same restruck 
with the arms of Scotland in their proper place. Your petitioners further 
pray your Lordship to make a requisition to the Keeper of the Great Seal 
of Great Britain in“England, requesting him to have restored to the head 
of the unicorn the imperial crown which, from time immemorial, has been 
placed thereon. “Signed, &e, 

* Edinburgh, Jan. 24.” 


————9 


Mr. Lumiey, THe [rav1an Opera Hovst ManaGer.—In the Sheriff's 
Court, Westminster, on the 27th ult., the case of Hughes v. Lumley is thus 
reported. 

This was an inquiry under a writ of elegeat, which directed the Sheriff 
of Middlesex to ascertain what property the defendant possessed within 
his bailiewick on a certain day, when judgment was entered in an action 
between the plaintiff and the defendant. Mr. Unthank appeared for the 
plaintiff, The defendant was not represented, and Mr. Peachy (ofthe firm 
of Oliverson, Lavie, and Peachy) appeared for parties concerned in other 
cases which were in the list. 

Mr. Unthank, in opening his case, said this was a proceeding under a 
writ termed an edegeat, and the defendant was Mr. Lumley, the lessee of 
her Majesty’s Theatre in the Haymarket, whose spirit and talent in the 
management of the Opera were so well known to the public, but who had 
unfortunately been brought to the same position as his predecessors in 
opera matters had been, The present proceedings were to enable the cre- 
ditors to pay themselves with the goods of the defendant, but the only pro- 
perty the attention of the jury would be called to, was the lease of the 
theatre, and the jury would have to assess the amount which, after the evi- 
dence they would hear, they might consider the lease worth ; or, in other 
words, they would have to say what they considered to be Mr. Lumley’s 
beneficial interest in it. The scenery and what might be termed the the- 
atrical property were in the possession of a creditor when the officer of the 
sheriff went in under the elegeat, and the title of that creditor, Mr. Hollo- 
way, being found unimpeachable, all claim on the part of the plaintiff to 
the personal property was abandoned, and in the present case there was no 
personal property whatever, and the jury had only to say what the lease of 
the theatre was worth to the creditors. There were two leases, and the 
rent payable under them was nearly £2,000 a-year. There were large and 
onerous insurances to keep up, as was the case with all theatres; there had 
been an assignment of places and boxes in the theatre, and there were co- 
venants in the lease which reduced the value of the theatre to any person 
now taking it, and the jury would have to say by their verdict what the 
theatre was worth to let, after making these deductions, and taking into 
consideration the circumstances surrounding the matter. . 

An indenture, dated Nov. 30, 1849, was putin. In consideration of a 
debt then due from Mr. Lumley to Mr. Holloway, and the advance of a 
further sum of £6,075 6s., Mr. Lumley assigned to him the furniture, fix- 
tures, &c. of the theatre. 

The lease of the theatre was produced and proved. The document pro- 
duced was executed in 1845, for a term of 66 years from 1825. The rent 
for the audience part was £1,569 6s. per annum, and under another lease 
attached to the one mentioned, the rent for the concert-room was £365 8s., 
making together £1,934 14s. There were covenants for the payment of 
taxes, repairs, and insurance, in two sums of £20,000 and £14,000. 

Mr. Charles Furber deposed that he was an auctioneer and appraiser in 
Warwick-court, Holborn. He was accustomed to value leases of this kind 
of property, and he had had considerable experience in these matters ; he 
had considered the Opera-house with respect to its annual value, and, of 
course, the liabilities of the lessee ; he had considered the thing in all its 
bearings, and was of opinion that the annual value of the building was 
£5,500. That was not over and above the rent. That was his estimate of 
the gross value per year. The future lessee would take upon himself all 
the liabilities of the covenants, and, deducting the rent, he estimated the 
net profit rental at £3,500. That he considered would be the interest of 
any person placed in Mr. Lumley’s situation as lessee. The risk of letting 
could not be estimated. He had made this estimate allowing that 41 boxes 
and 55 stalls had been assigned. 

The ju.y retired, but in a few moments returned, and assessed the net 








tried was £1,043, making together exclusive of fractions £36,338. It was 
stated in Court that Mr. Lumley paid £100,006 for the lease. 

At Judges’ Chambers on the same day, another of Mr. Lumley’s law en- 
tanglements is thus recorded, under the head of Lumley ». Gye. 


An application was made to Mr. Justice Erle, on the part of the defend- 
ant, Mr. Gye, of the Italian Opera-house, Covent-garden, for leave to plead 
several matters, and to demur at the same time, under the recent practice 
of the common law courts. The action was brought by Mr. Lumley, of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, to recover compensation in damages arising out of 
the non-fulfilment of Mademoiselle Wagner’s engagement, whereby the 
plaintiff a leged by his declaration he had suffered serious damage.— Mr. 
Creasy appeared as counsel for the defendant, and Mr. Lewis (Lewis and 
Lewis) for the plaintiff'—The discussion occupied a long time.—Mr. Jus- 
tice Erle referred the matter to the Court, the plaintiff undertaking to ap- 
pear, and four days’ notice to be given pending the application. 





A Lecenp or Bi.t Discountrnc.—Abroad on the town are gangs of 
men of all kinds who victimize the unwary. Not the least notable of 
these depredators are the advertising bill discounters. Their plan is this :— 
they advertise largely that money may be had on personal security ; a 
gentleman in difficulties reads the tempting offer—money he must have, 
and here are good people, who will lendyand lend secretly, so that friends 
need know nothing of the matter. He writes to the benovolent capitalist 
of the advertisement, who forwards him a draft acceptance ; the victim 
signs, and transmits the document, and trusts to receive the “ considera- 
tion” by return of post. But having parted with his signature, the knave 
who receives it passes it to another person, and it due time it becomes 
due. The victim who has to pay it has never received a farthing in ex- 
change. 

Such was the case of the Rev. Francis Edward Arden, who, in the spring 
of last year, found himself in want of money, and who, in an ill-omened 
hour, was induced to answer an advertisement inserted by “ Zeta,” in a 
Cambridge paper. “Zeta,” turned out to be “ A. Graham, of Duke-street, 
Portland-place,” alias James Whalley Gardiner, who had been convicted 
some short time since at the Old Bailey. After a short correspondence in 
the latter end of April, A. Graham expressed himself to be satisfied with 
Mr. Arden’s explanations, and inclosed a stamp and the form of an accept- 
ance for £150, which was duly copied out and returned to him by the 
defendant. Receipt was acknowledged, and a promise made that the 
money should be obtained from a “ capitalist’? with as short a delay as pos- 
sible. This “ capitalist’” was ostensibly one Robert Thompson, but really 
a gentleman who seems to have been known as “ Little Tommy Casey,” 
an insolvent debtor, a defaulter as collector under the Income and Pro- 
perty Tax Act, and a part proprietor in the “ National Sweep and Bet- 
ting-office’’ in the Haymarket. Four names appeared on the back of the 
bill—as we understand the evidence as given in our report—those of Gra- 
ham, Crutchley, Thompson, and Casey. Casey, as indorsee and holder 
of the bill, brought the action. Of Graham, and Thompson who is identical 
with Casey, we have already spoken—Crutchley was proved by a witness 
to be a notorious gambler. The strangest part of the transaction was that 
Thompson indorsed over the bill to Casey, Thompson and Casey being one 
and the same person. A witness who had taken the betiefit of the Insolvent 
Act, some yearsago, and who had not paid subsequently one farthing to his 
creditors, was actually put into the witness box to swear that in his pre- 
sence Thompson endorsed to Casey, and that at the same time Casey took 
out money from his strong-box and handed it over to Thompson. It is 
needless to say that Thompson upon this occasion was represented by 
some other person—a “ tall, stylish-looking man ;”—and that the witness 
was to all appearance no stranger in the transaction. He admitted that 
this was not the first time he had given evideace for the plaintiff in bill 
transactions. It was clearly proved, by the evidence of William Phipps, 
the secretary to the Lambeth Waterworks Company, that the letters pro- 
duced in evidence, and signed “ Robert Thompson,” were written by 
Casey, the plaintiff. Casey had been one of the collectors to the company 
when Phipps was first borne upon the books of the establishment, and he 
was consequently well acquainted with his handwriting. The evidence 
on the other side entirely broke down, and Mr. Prendergast, in the exer- 
cise of a most wise discretion, did not allow the plaintiff to enter the wit- 
ness box. The case, of course, ended with a verdict for the defendant, and 
we are happy to see that the presiding judge, Baron Platt, ordered the bill 
to be impounded that it might serve as the foundation for an indictment 
for conspiracy against the gang of swindlers who have been too long al- 
lowed to infest the town.--London paper, Jan. 29. 





Twenty-two Days In A Canoe.—We have obtained a copy of the fol- 
lowing declaration, made at the police-office by the Maiagasy Botto, who 
arrived here on Sunday last from Rodrigues in a canoe, after having been 
22 days at sea :—“ My name is Botto. Iam a native of Nosbé, Madagas- 
car, where my father and mother still reside. I am a field labourer. I 
cannot state my age (seems to be about 24). L arrived in this colony some 
years ago, but cannot say in what year. In the early part of last month I 
engaged with a person named Baba, a Creole of this island, to go with him 
to Rodrigues to be employed by him there as a fisherman. I left Mauritius 
for the above island ‘a few days after my engagement in a small colonial 
vessel (the 4nais,) in company with several Creoles and three Malagasys, 
who, like myself, had engaged themselves as fishermen, but to different 
masters. From the period of my arrival at Rodrigues to the day of my 
leaving that island | was continually the victim of abuse by several Cre- 
oles, who were employed by my master. They not only abused me, but I 
was several times threatened to be beaten by these people. I frequently 
complained of their conduct to my master; but he seemed to treat my 
complaint with derision, telling me to give one or two of the Creoles a 
good thrashing, and then the others would not dare to torment me ; but I 
could not do this, as I should have had the whole gang upon me. I did 
not go to the police to complain, because the place where I was employed 
was too far from the police-station. From the conduct of the Creoles to 
me, their constant abusive language, and their never-ceasing threats to 
beat me, I found my existence at Rodrigues altogether insupportable, and 
I made up my mind to leave the island, and endeavour, by the assist- 
ance of Providence, to reach Mauritius. I mentioned my project to a 
Malagasy fisherman, named Tchapahera, who was employed by another 
master, and, after telling him my numerous grievances, he recommended 
me to carry my project into execution. On Saturday, the 30th of October, 
in the middle of the night, I put into one of my master’s canoes about 8lb. 
of uncooked rice, a small barrel of water, a slender spar for a mast, and a 
piece of white cloth to serve asa sail. Having done this, I embarked, un- 
loosened the canoe, and set sail. I did not know in what direction to steer 
for Mauritius, but I thought if I allowed the canoe to sail before the wind 
I might be lucky enough to arrive either at this island or Bourbon. After 
being at sea for seven days I found my small stock of rice had been con- 
sumed, and I began to experience the cravings of hunger, and did not 
know what would become of me, as there was no land-in sight and not a 
vessel to be seen. Having a knife in my possession, I scraped some wood 
and ate it, washing it down with water. I found this appeased my hunger. 
During the eighth, ninth, and tenth days after my departure it fell dead 
calm, and the weather was very hot. I now began to feel very much ex- 
hausted, not having slept since I had been at sea ; however, I sometimes 
found myself almost asleep, but the oar by which I was steering always 
kept me awake by shaking me. After being 21 days at sea, during which 
time I continued to satisfy hunger by eating the scrapings of wood, ! had 
the inexpressible pleasure to see Round Island right ahead of me. ‘i 1is 
occurred on Saturday last ; on Sunday I landed at Grand River, where 1 
slept until Monday morning, when I proceeded to Port Louis in my canoe 
and made my report to the shipping-master. During my passage to this 
island I experienced much heavy rain, with a heavy sea, but I did not con- 
sider the weather to be bad, as my canoe did not ship any water, but scud- 
ded over the waves with the greatest ease.” 





More Interestrne AvToGrapis.—A sale of very interesting autograph 
letters has just been concluded by Messrs, Puttick and Simpson, of Picca- 
dilly. The collection appears to have been formed mainly by Dr. Mavor 
and S. J. Pratt, well known as the author of several minor poems. A few 
extracts will show the character of the collection and the prices obtained 
at the sale :—Lot 86, a letter of Lord Byron, sold for £1 11s. Lots 100, 
101, and 102, letters having the signature of Charles I., averaged about 
£2 each. Lot 106, a warrant, signed by Charles II., being for the expen- 
ses of the regalia for himself and Catherine of Braganza, was sold for £2 1s. 
Lot 134, a letter of the Countess of Coningsmare, interceding for her son, 
then in prison for the murder of Mr. Thynne, sold for £3 5s. Lot 172, the 
monogram of Edward [V., a rare autograph, sold for £5 5s. Lot 173, a 
letter signed by Queen Elizabeth, relating to the Anjou marriage, sold for 
£7 10s. ; and the next lot, valuable for its signature only, for £3. Lot 177, 
an order for payment of the expenses of the mask at Court on the occasion 
of the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I,, sold for 
£3 11s. ; this document was one of the Exchequer papers which were a 


value of the lease at £3,000 a year.—The same verdict was then given in _ short time since so wantonly consigned to destruction. Lot 254, a decla- 


six other cases, viz.: Hughes v. Lumley, claim £6,003; Same v. Saime, 
£1,411; Storer v. Same, £2,568 ; Lyon and Barnes v. Same, £22,486 ; Fer- 
lotti v. Same, £551; and Hart o. Same, £2,176. The claim in the case 


ration signed by the Old Pretender, asserting his claim to the Crown of 
England, sold for £3 3s, Lot 322, a letter of Le Brun, the painter, sold 
for £2 58. Lot 328, a letter of Speaker Lenthall, sold for £3 5s. Lot 351, 
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a letter, with signature of Marie de, Medicis, and 353, a signature of Mary 
Queen of Scots (both from the salé of Louis Philippe’s effects,) sold for 
£3 each. Lots 435 to 458 consisted of letters and signatures of Admiral 
Lord Nelson ; the documents, not being of much importance, sold as mere 
autographs at prices from 10s. to 2 guineas and a half. Lots 528 and 529, 
two letters of Nicholas Poussin, sold for £4, Lot 552, aletter of the Duke 
de St. Simon, sold for £2 4s, Lot 592, a letter of Laurence Sterne, sold 
for £4. Lot 597, a letter of John Taylor, the editor of Demosthenes, sold 
(it is difficult to say why) for £3 3s. Lot 615, a large parcel of ‘letters of 
military men, having reference to the —— campaigns of the Duke of 
Wellington, sold for £20 5s. Lots 616 to 674 consisted of autographs of 
the Duke of Wellington, sold at the usual rates, from 1s. to 30s. (it will 
be remembered that during the last few months several letters have been 
offered for sale by public advertisement at the extravagant prices of from 
£10 to £50.) Lot 678, was a letter of Henry Kirke White remonstrating 


with the editor of the Monthly Review upon the unfavourable criticism of 


Clifton Grove, which appeared in that magazine, and sold for £3. Lots 
770 to 898 consisted of a parcel of correspondence addressed to the Gren- 
ville family when Ministers of State ; these letters are highly illustrative 
of the history of a large part of the reign of George IIL, as well as of the 
time of his successors, and divulge many secrets both of public and private 
history. Under the hands of a skilful editor a most amusing and instruc- 
tive volume might be produced from these letters. Considerable compe- 
tition was excited for the first six lots, when the auctioneer abrubtly ter- 
minated the proceedings, having received a notice to discontinue the sale, 
There is no doubt these letters would have sealised a very considerable 
sum. 
— e 

Tue Great Lisrary.—The Trustees-of the Astor Library have just 
sent their annual report to the Legislature. They state that the Library 
edifice in Lafayette-place has been completed during the past year, with 
shelving and other appurtenances, and is a solid structure. It is deemed 
advisable not to put in the books until April next, so that they will not 
be injured by any dampness from the walls. The new building will be 


ready for use with the booksin by the first of May. The amount expended | 


on the building, beside the cost of the site, up to January Ist, 1553, was 
$70,000. The total expenditure to that date for books was $75,364 40. 
The total number of volumes now acquired is between 60,000 and 65,000. 
The Superintendant, Dr. Joseph G. Cogswell, has gone again to Europe 
to make purchases, which he expects to complete by the Ist of April next. 
The sum which he is authorized to expend on this trip is $25,000. This 
will probably add 15,000 or 20,000 volumes to the works already collected; 
and the Library will be opened with about 80,000 volumes, carefully se- 
lected, and many of them very rare and costly : all atan outlay of $100,000, 
The average cost of books lately destroyed by fire in the Library of Con- 
gress, exceeded $4 per volume. Those in the Astor Library are really no 
less valuable, but cost only $1 25 per volume on the average. Mr. Astor's 
will prescribes that $120,000 shall be expended at first in procuring books, 
and afterwards the net income of $180,000, after defraying current ex- 
penses in continuing the collection. The residue of the $120,000 (being 
about $20,000) will be expended in supplying deficiencies in the various 
departments of science and letters. The Trustees hope to furnish an al- 
phabetical index or catalogue of the works in the Library at its opening. 
Of the $400,000 left by Mr. Astor, the Trustees acknowledge the receipt 
of $333,333 33. The remaining instalment of $66,666 66 will be due 29th 
of March next. The report is signed by Wm. B. Astor, President pro tem. 
of the Board, and S. B. Ruggles, Secretary. Accompanying the above 
was a list of books presented to the Library during the year 1853. The 
funds and property of the Library amount in value to $452,367 33, viz : 
Mr. Astor’s legacy $400,000 ; donation by Mr. Cogswell $1,029 90; pre- 
mium account, gain on the stock transferred with first instalment, $3,462 87; 
interest account, $12,551 33, and other items to make up the sum. 

The price of the site of the Library edifice remains still in the hands of 
the executors, the parties entitled to life estates in such site, (excepting 
Mrs. De Nottbeck,) not having chosen to receive the income.—-™. Y. Trib. 





Caveut In tHe Act.—A Potsonrnc Wire.—A lettter from Tain, in a 
Paris journal, says, an attempt at poisoning has lately taken place at 
Margés, a small village in the Drome, under rather singular circumstances. 
The wife of a carpenter, whose moral habits were not of the strictest kind 
conceived the idea of getting rid of her husband, in order that she might 
with less restraint carry on an illicit connection with another man, with 
whom she was known to be connected. For this purpose she went to an 
apothecary at Romans, and asked for some arsenic to kill the rats with 
which her house, she said, was swarming. The apothecary refused, saying 
that he could only deliver arsenic to her husband in presence of witnesses. 
A few days after the husband happened to come to the shop for some arti- 
cle, when he was asked whether the rats still disturbed him. “I have 
never heard any,” was the reply. He was told what his wife had done, 
when he said : * Ah! the coquine, she wants to poison me.” It was then 
agreed that ifshe came again the apothecary should give her some harm- 
less substance, and that when the husband had eaten his dinner he should 
fall down, and pretend to be dead in order to give his wife a lesson. This 
farce was carried on as arranged. Then came the performance of the wife. 
In order to make the world believe that he had committed suicide, she 
took a rope, and, making a running knot, passed it round the neck of her 
husband, and then went up into an upper room to the beam of which she 
had fastened the end of the rope in order to pull him up. The moment 
she left, the husband slipped off the rope from his neck, and tied it to the 
bench on which he was sitting. The wonian began to pull, but finding the 
body heavier than she expected, she again came down to see what preven- 
ted her lifting him, when her husband gave her twoor three hearty blows, 
and afterwards had her carried to prison.” 





Tue Wonvers or Omyteus Trarric.—There are daily plying through 
the streets of London, 3000 omnibuses, each carrying 300 passengers daily, 
or 2,000 a-week, which makes for the entire omnibuses six millions a- 
week, or the enormous number of 300,000,000 of passengers a-year.— 
Supposing each passenger paid a three-penny fare, the amount expended 
annually upon omnibuses would be £3,000,039. An omnibus coachman 
driving an omnibus 60 miles a-day--which is below the average—although 
he may not drive a greater distance'than five miles each journey, yet pass- 
ing the same ground over and over again, he would in the course of seven 
years perform the extraordinary distance of 173,880 miles, or 521,640 miles 
in twenty-one years, which several coachmen have done without varying 
their route—say from Chelsea to the Bank. And yet, after all this labour, 
and all this travelling, although each day they carry in their hands, from 
eight a.m. to ten p.m., a hundred and a half weight (the supposed weight 
of the strain upon the horses,) they have not, but in very few instances, 
saved sufficient to pay their funeral expenses. The manual labour em- 
ployed comprises the following :—Coachmen and conductors, 6,000 ; horse- 
Thee 3,000 ; occasional drivers and hangers-on, 2,000 ; total, 11,000. 

oe of the metropolitan omnibus establishments is estimated at 962- 
oa ax: horses worth 500,000. ; omnibuses, 300,000/. ; harness, 6,000/. ; 
for Prong 2,000/. The expenditure figures 787,000/., for corn, 225,000/, 
added 158 150,000/. for hay, and 7,800/. for horse-shoeing; to which are 

96,0002. for wear and tear, and 180,0007. for harness, exclusive of 


stabling and its accid . tie P ; ‘le 
meus tl 393,750). entals. The Government duty, at 14d. per mile, 





TRIBUNALS OF Commerce. 


estab pent of tribumate —The executive committee for promoting the 


of commerce in this country have just present- 


aig i Aling the sornetident, Lord Beaumont, and to the general commit- 
tee, ion of t sth Te ey" 
its port, and recommen e movement, citing cases and authorities in 


mif ang et . bo arene a. ‘ - 
- P e advantageous nature of the results that 
wi e a the association enery out its important and praise- 
We of we e — Support of many of our most influential city 
¥ * es has been accorded, and the list of adherents is being daily swelled. 
/ cause has also received the sanction of eminent judges and disti 
shed politicians, of practising bers Se cad of Seen 
isl sh is ge practising barristers and attorneys, and of several 
fitish chambers of commerce, In France, Belgium, Rhenish Prussia, 
/enmark, Spain, and even in Turkey, tribunals of commerce are establish- 
4d, at which disputes are adjusted at the smallest expenditure of time and 
money. In view of the advantages derivable from the system, it may be 
regarded as surprising that its introduction into Great Britain has not yet 
‘been accomplished. Lord Brougham has stated in the House of Lords. in 
reference to tribunals of commerce, that “the admirable working of the 
system it was impossible to describe in any language beyond its meriés.”? 
and Mr. John Macgregor, M.P., states that on looking over the report of 
the tribunal of commerce for the department of the Seine. which sat in 
Paris, he found that it disposed of more cases in one day than all the civil 
tribunals in France settled in one month. The committee conclude their 
report by recommending that the working machinery of the association 
be immediately and effectively organised, so as to operate extensively on 
public opinion.—London paper. . ; 


have been expected 





Curious ApVERTISEMENTS.—-The following singular announcements ap- 
in one week in the London Times :—‘ Tarde Honestas has been 
uly received,” ‘If H. R, would Return to Queen-street, Edgeware-road, 


| 
| 





he would be fondly received.” —* A LaCroix Rouge. Victoire ;c’est fait ; 
soit. Que nos destinées s’accomplissent. Incorruptible.—E. JI.W’— 
“Uneasy in Mind. Call; without you do this, no further notice will be 
taken of your letters. The amount shall be immediately paid, and the 
strictest secrecy may be relied on.”—* The Key. It is, and ever was, the 
favourite of the upright merchant prince, not the prude of the coarse 
knight of the shuttle. Now ag have my real motive of action—‘ blighted 
happiness.’ Incorruptible. E. J. W.”—* To One of‘ Two Indescribables. 
I am deeply concerned for your fate. Can I serve you or 
write.”’—* I was sorry to be obliged to go on in the omnibus, from the bot- 
tom of the hill, on Friday night. Please to direct to Mr. F., 8, Cork-street, 
Bond-street.”-—“ Diogenes his Lantern Needs No More ; an honest man is 
found, the search is o’er. Incorruptible—E. J. W.”—* Alpha the First, and 
George, are Deceived. No mission but that of misery and ruin has ever 
been fulfilled. °Tis cruel to add falsehood tovinjuries. N 
graated any person power to act for me. Incorruptible innocence need 
not shun the light. Mary Emily, Hammersmith.”—Corruption’s Dead ; 
the victory is ours. “Virtue no longer of Vice shall beg pardon.” In- 
| corruptible, E. J. W.—Humanity’s Two Letters, dated Liverpool, have been 
| received by the Government office to which they were addressed, and he is 


| rec juested to communicate any further information he may possess. 








DomictutaRy Visits mv TuscaNy.—The following is an extract from a 
‘letter, dated Florence, Jan. 18 :--“ One of those domiciliary visits by the 
| police, technically called ‘ perquisizione,’ which have of late years 
' become no uncommon occurrence, though contrary to all existing treaties, 
| was perpetrated the other day on the houses of two persons living under 
| British protection. The persons who have been the objects of this outrage 
are Mr. Lawley, and M. Bertolacci, a Corsician by birth, and who served 
in the British army during the last war, and is still in receipt of a pen- 
sion from our government. They both live in country houses, in the 
| neighbourhood of the Pontadera station of the Leghorn railways. Mr. 
| Lawley has a large farm, and M. Bertolacci devotes himself, it would appear, 
more to horticulture than agriculture, for the only suspicious article found 
on the premises of either, after a most rigorous search, was a letter in the 
pocket of M. Bertolacci from a M. Bastiano, a friend of his at Leghorn, 
| thanking him for his present of magnificent red cabbage, which, as the 

writer declared, had created quite a‘ furore’ at Leghorn, and was eagerly 
_ partaken of ‘even by the Australian.’ This mysterious allusion naturally 
_ excited suspicion in the minds of the astute police, who can detect the seeds 
| revolution even ina head of cabbage, and Mr. Bertolacci narrowly esca 
| incarceration as a cure for his love of vegetables. Sir Henry Bulwer left 
this on Saturday for Leghorn, and is expected to embark to-night for 
Marseilles.” 


Sugar Mup.—There is a common nuisance in New Orleans, the mention 
of which to a London beggar would make his mouth water, viz. :—that a 
gentleman brings home upon his boots, after a walk on the Levee, a sugar- 
mud, the scrapings of Which would about keep a small family in molasses. 
The spillings, from the innumerable boxes and hogsheads of this, their great 
staple of merchandise, are prodigally careless and perpetual; and the 
sprinkle of the water-carts converts it into a saccharine cement, which is 
most inconveniently adhesive. From the difficulty I found in removing 
my own sweetness of sole, with a common scraper, after every walk by 
the river side, I should suppose that a door-mat, with something like an 
inverted carpenter’s plane imbedded in the centre, would be a saleable 
article in New Orleans. Clean floors are desirable even in haunts of busi- 
ness ; and ladies, (those, at least, who find time to think of their carpets 
during a gertleman’s morning call,) have occasion sometimes, of course, 
to wish that the remembrance of the pleasure could be a little less sweet 
and sticky. —™M. P. Willis. 


PROBLEM No. 217, sy E. B. C. 
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White to play and checkmate in five moves. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 216. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoQéeh. K moves, 
2. Btokt 8 P moves. 
3 RtoQs6. K moves. 
4. RtoQ 4 checkmate. 








To Corresrondents.—E. T. In the match between Messrs. Perrin and 
Marachi, the first winner of six games will be declared the victor. Mr. M. has 
gained five, Mr. P. three, and one game has been drawn.— F. B., W. N. O., and 
some others, shall have early attention. 

New York Cuess Civs.—<An interesting series of matches has been just ar- 
ranged among eight of our strongest players; the stakes, on this occasion, 
being a complete series—consisting of seven volumes—of the French Chess peri- 
odical Le Palaméde. We understand that Mr. C. H. S. being one of the com- 
petitors, he has been handicapped, and will have to win five, or lose three games, 
to decide each combat with the several opponents against whom he may be 
— Lots having been cast, Fortune has first paired the players in the fol- 
owing manner: Messrs. Gallatin v. Manten ; Perrin v. Stanley ; Thompson v. 
Lloyd; and Marache v. Frazer. The play has, we understand, already commenced. 

——__@—____. 


Tur Pint Borrie Qvestion.—At the Sunbury Sessions, John Wayte, 
of the Angel and Crown Hotel, Staines, was summoned before the Bench 
to answer an information laid against him by Mr. James Gregg, inspector 
of weights and measures for the Brentford division, for having sold a cer- 
tain quantity of beer, as and for one quart and one pint, and in the sale 
thereof did use certain vessels or measures other than those authorised by 
law, the quart being deficient 12 ounces 14 drachms, and the pint 6 ounces 
7 drachms deficient. The case excited considerable interest, in consequence 
of the prominent way in which the question has been recently brought 
before the public. The magistrates retired for a short time to consult, 
and returned into court, when the chairman said that, having carefully 
considered the arguments that had been used on both sides, the court was 
unanimously of opinion that the information had been sustained, and con- 
victed Mr. Wayte in the penalty of 40s. and costs. The fine was imme- 
diately paid. 


Tue Carytvat at Rome.—The customary notifications have been pub- 








lished, prohibiting the use of masks, sham beards, or noses, during the en- 
suing carnival, but allowing the amateurs of fancy dresses to make fools 
of themselves, with unvarnished faces, as much as their spirits and their 
purses will permit. If the masks of Pulcinella and Arlecchino are obnox- 
ious to the Government of his Holiness, the busts of some eminent men 
are no less so, if we are to judge by the solicitude of the authorities to 
remove some of those placed amongst the series of renowned Italians on 
the Pincian promenade. Savonarola never got out of the seulptor’s 
studio, and Alfieri, after figuring for a day or two between Metastasio and 
Goldoni, was dragged off his pedestal the other evening, and consigned to 
obscurity. Verri, author of the ‘“ Roman Nights,” now occupies Alfieri’s 


pedestal. 


Tue Frencu Penston List.—The Constitutionne/, in an article relating 
to the bill now in preparation for the better regulation of the pension sys- 
tem as regards public functionaries of different grades, states that the 
number of public functionaries in France entitled to pension, after a ser- 





yours. If so. | 


Nor have I ever | 


vice of a certain number of years, is 74,000, but the number who, under 
the present regulations, have no retiring pension, is still greater. The bill 
on this subject, which was presented in 1851, but which has had no result, 
added 83,000 functionaries to the list of those entitled to pensions under 
the existing law. The Constitutionnel says that the clauses of the bill 


_ presented in 1851 will form the principal basis of that on which the go- 
vernment is now engaged. 





COLONIZATION OF ALGteRs.—The Akhbar of Algiers says—“ According 
to a correspondence emanating from a good source, the Government in- 
tends to throw into Algeria a population of 500,000 colonists, by the aid 
of 500,000,000f., to be taken from the funds of all the benefit and chari- 


_ societies, and especially from associations having philanthropic 
, objects. 





| 


Gow Corrox.—An improvement has been made by Major Baron Lenk in 
| the explosive cotton invented by Professor Schénheim, and experiments 
are about being made at Vienna and at Comorn, which it is thought may 

lead to a great reform in the artillery. For this purpose 12-pounders and 
24-pounders have been constructed. Grenades can be sent from the latter 
with much greater effect than formerly. The guns are said to be remark- 
| ably short in proportion to the missiles they are expected to throw. 








| RISLEY’S RIVER THAMES & THE CITY OF LONDON. 


| GRAND MOVING PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATION, painted on 20,000 s« Can- 
| vass, now exhibiting at 406 Broadway—universally allowed to be the = yet i 
tiou of ,he kind ever laid before the American public.—Deseriptions by J. H. Hammersley, M. D. 
— Molian Piano, Mr. A. Sedgewick. ~~ 
Evenings, 744 o’clock.—Saturdays, 2, P. M.— Admission, 25 cents. 

B@™ The above exhibition will shortly close. 


BANVARD’S 
PILGRIM AGE TO THEHOLY LAND AND JERUSALEM, 
I* EXHIBITING every evening at 73g and on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 3 o'clock 
| at the GEORAMA, 596 Broadway yeont the Metropolitan Hotel. This immense work 
presents in minute detail all the SACRED CALITIES-—Cities, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, &c. 
celebrated in Scriptural History. 
Jan. 29—3m* Admission, 50 Cents. —Children, half price. 


PROVINCE OF CANADA. 


Receiver GEeNeERat’s Orrice, 
Quebec, Tth February, 1853. 

ry anpens will be received at this Office up to FIRST MARCH, one thousand eight hundred 

and fifty-three, for Debentures of the Province, to be issued under 16 Vie. >. ,** An Act 

to establish a Consolidated Municipal Loan Fund for Upper Canada,’’ in sums of £100, £250 








to a limited amount, at £25 currency each, at 20 and 30 years, to the extent of TWO HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS CURRENCY. Interest 6p. ¢., payable semi-annually, upon presenta- 
tion of Coupons. 


Parties to state the appoints required, and to head their Tegders thus : 

‘Tenders for Debentures to be issued under 16 Vie. Chap. 22.” 

The Form of Debenture can be seen at the several Banks in London, C. W., Hamilton, Toronto, 
Kingston, Montreal, Quebec, and at this Office. 

Feb. 19—2s. E. P. TACHE, Rec. General. 





CONNER’S 
UNITED STATES TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


29 Beekman Street, New York. 
HE Subscribers are prepared to supply on the most liberal terms, every article (of the very 
best quality,) y for pl rinting Establishments. 
JAMES CONNER & SON. 
N. B. The Types, &c., on which this paper is printed, are from the above Foundry. $m. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS AND FORTUNE.” 


D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK : 

LIGHT AND SHADE; Or, The Young Artist. By Anna Harriet Drury, author ‘ Friends 
and Fortune,’’ * ee be One volume, 12mo., paper cover or oe. 

‘It is a Tale delightfully told and abounds in passages of great feeling and beauty. 
tion, delicacy and humour, are the characteristics of the author.’’ 

D. A. & Co. have just pubdished— 

I. THE LOFTY AND THE LOWLY’; or, Good in All, and noneall Good. B 
tosh, author of ‘* Two Lives,’ ‘‘Charms and Counter Charms,’’ &c. &e. 
$1. Cloth, $1 30. 

** One of the ablest and most absorbing tales we have ever read.’’—Observer. 

Il. EXPERIENCE OF LIFE—A Tale. By E. M. Sewell, author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,’ ‘ Ger- 
trude,”? &c. 12mo. Paper 50c. Cloth 75c. 

Il} LADY-BIRD—A Novel, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, author of ‘‘Grantly Manor,” 
‘* Ellen Middleton,’ &c. 12mo. paper cover, 50c. Cloth 75c. 


LOUIS XVII. (THE LAST DAUPHIN OF FRANCE.) 


D. APPLETON & CO., HAVE IN PRESS, 








Life, mo- 


‘ 


Maria J. MeIn« 
Two vols. L2mo. Paper 








LOUIS XVII—(The last Dauphin of France)—His Life, Sufferings and Death, and the Impri- 
sonment of the Royal Family in the Temple. Tllustrated, with Portraits, &c., translated from the 
French of M. A. De Beauchesne, 





SPALDING’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
D. APPLETON & Co. have in Press, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE—With an outline of the origin and growth of 
English lavguage. Illustrated by extracts, for the use of Schools and Students, by William Spald- 
jos, A. M., Prof. of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, in the University of St. Andrew. 1 vol. 12mo, 

D. A. & Co. have just published— 

A DIGEST OF THE LAWS, CUSTOMS, MANNERS AND INSTITUTIONS of the An- 
cient and Modern Nations, by Thomas Dew, late President of the College of William and Mary, 
1 vol. 8vo., $2. 

This is a careful, laborious and instructive digest of history, ancient and Modern, prepared ex- 
ressly to meet the wants of schools and colleges. It is believed that the schoolmaster will find in 
tan excellent substitute for the treatises now in use—the historical lectures, a desirable text book 

to be placed in the hands of the student, as an « mpanuiment to his lectures, and the general 
reader, a useful manual. 





ENGLISH & FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS & PERIODIVALS. 


qyunecs: PTIONS received and Papers Mailed weekly, on the arrival of every steamer, to any 

art of the United States or Canadas, (free of postage) at the following reduced rates—Illnstra- 
ted London News, Bell’s Life, Weekly Dispatch, $10 each per annum, in advance ; Punch, $6; 
Dickens’ Household Words, $8 00; Eliza Cook’s Journal, $3 50. Subscriptions also received for 
Bentley's Miscellany, Tait’s, Fraser’s, and Dublin University Magazines ; Sportsman’s Magazine, 
London Lancet, &c. Together with all the Popular Newspapers and Magazines published in Great 
Britain or France, at equally low rates. For further information respecting the priee of sub- 
scription of Newspapers, Magazines, &c. not stated above, address, post paid, 

A. DOWLING & CO., 





G. P. PUTNAM & COo., NO. 10 PARK PLACE, 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK, 





I. 

THE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE—An Old Friend in a New Dress. 
ents. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
choice Literature. 

This is a revised and expande d edition of an old time favorite among the lovers of facetia and 
homour. The thousand little trifles which in oe life so easily become miseries, are drawn so per- 
fectly that every one recognizes them as a part of his every-day experience. 


With comic wood- 
Forming the first of the New Series of Putnam’s Popular Library of 


P pa 
THE DECK OF THE CRESCENT CITY—A Picture of American Life. By William Giles 
Dix. i2mo, paper bound, 50 cents. 


III. 
ANDERSON’S AMFRICAN VILLA ARCHITECTURE—Containing plans and elevations, 


with a description of eighteen Villas and three Country Churches. To be completed in seven num- 
bers, each containing designs in Lithotint, &c. Oblong folio, paper cover, $3. 


IV. 
ROMANCE OF STUDENT'S LIFE ABROAD. By R. B. Kimball, “Esq., author of ‘ St. 


Leger.’ The Third edition, 12mo, cloth, $1. 

‘+ 4 vem of the véry first water. It embraces some as delicate and interesting tales as are to be 
found in the language.’’—Boston Post, 

* The diction is in harmony with the matter—sweet, chaste, natural.’’—Tribune. 


« Pull of delicate humour and beet movies see renee Blade. 
‘ Highly poetical and very touching.” — rd Mercury. 
* An exquisite and artistic group of sketches.’’—Cincinnati Journal. 


THE RECTOR OF 8ST. BARDOLPH’S; 
OR, SUPERANNUATED. 
By Rev. F. W. Shelton. 1 vol. 12mo. Price $1. 

The numerous readers of ‘‘ Sunny Side,” and ‘‘ A Peep at No. Five,’’ will here find something 
more of the same sort. 
an lights aa SRE, and especially some of the latter, of clerical life, are well brought out.— 

he Pres'yterian, 

A life-life sketch of trials and hardships of the Christian minister is presented in this volume. 
It draws its portraits with a broad pencil t tells much truth, which ought to be studied. The 
venerable rector has a kind of Vicar of Wakefield simplicity, and the way in which strifes are got 
up, oe the — takes to gratify itself with impunity, are most vividly illustrated.— 

. Feange 

LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Donald MacLeod. 1 vol. 12mo., with a portrait. $1. 

We can but commend the work to our readers as one of unflagging interest from the beginning 
to the end—written in simple but often exceedingly picturesque, and always in keeping 
with the particular theme .— Knickerbocker Mag. 

A fresher, pleasanter, more vivacious biography, we have seldom read,’’—Zemp. Courier. 


REV. DR. ALEXANDER’S NEW WORK. 
‘ SECOND EDITION, 

CONSOLATION, in Discourses on i le of God. 
| Rev. Jas, W. Alextader, D.D. lvol. Oro, ee snes ne sumering poopie © ” 

These discourses are worthy of the name and reputation of the author, full of the marrow of 
Christian truth, clothed in forms of expression marked by ,unimpeachable purity, simplicity and 
elegance.—N. Y. Recorder. . 

A PASTOR’S LEGACY, being Sermons on Practical Subjects. By the late Erskine Mason, 
D. D., with @ Memoir of the Author. By Rev. Wm. Adams, D. 1). 1 vol. 8vo., with @ portrait. 

In bad of thought, per: uity of style, and richness of Gospel truth, they are unexcelled by 
any collection of sermons with which we are acquainted.—Christian Intelligencer. 





T. S. ARTHUR’S NEW BOOK. 

HEART HISTORIES AND LIFE PICTURES. By T.8. Arthur. L vol. 12mo. Price 7ée. 

Mr. Arthur is a pl , genial, whol writer, and his sparkling pages have always a beam 
of gladness on them, that strikes the soul cheeringly. Here we have @ series of sketches, all of 
them pleasant. some of them tender and pathetic, while the aim of them all is to interest maa in his 
——: Pf Observer. 

A Collection of beautiful, touching heart histories.—Olive Branch. 

Just Published by ‘ - CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

No. 145 Nassau Street. 
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FOR EIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP 47LANTIC. Capt. 
James West,—This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Europe, posi 
tively on Saturday, February 19th, at 12 o’clock M., from her dock at the foot of Canal-street. 

No ro X secu red till paid for. d comfort, apply to 

or (re 
or passage, having uneq NS. 1 CO., 66 all street, 
Passengers are requested to be on board 11 
The Steamship ARCTIC will succeed the 


Nea 





dati for ele, 
ee K. COLL 
SrtaNric, and sail March Sth, 1863. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


T= ASSURANCE OF LIFE is ® subje to waite but a small proportion of those chiefly 
uiring its protection give their . 
al i tet a station he ee at ae 
for their fature maintenance, 
cae by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate suffic 
to ER, DS Ay hem but what guarantee has he that the needful 


00 4 her yea 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, a - LO ly. Lye 


to of the present | Cannot most men ri 
failure of such Prell.intended plans by premature death ! 


Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this can be secured. 


By its aid and no other @ man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 


amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 


i t admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
ese jag would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 


fort, was the purpose for which 
THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its p 











exertions a wife and children 
y of those who may read this 

it means 
will 


ess has been most satisfactory, upwards of 1,100 Policies having been 


The AVG ort. 














NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 


346 & 8 BROADWAY. 
HE SOCIETY LIBRARY unites the plan of a Public Subscription Library, both for refer- 
ence and circulation, with Readi 








Paw up CapivaL...... 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 


cee eeeee ee» $£200,000 | SuRPLUS AND RESERVED FunD...... £268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 
The Ships comprising this line are 


The ADRIATIOC . .. 00 cccceccccccvccesecs 

These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
taken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and ; and their ae- 
commodations for p sare Ned for elegance and comfort. 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120 ; In second do. $70. Exclu- 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 

n experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

FROM LIVERPOOL. 


and News Rooms, where a liberal selection of Foreign and SINE Sprayers. Shetek C 
Domestic Newspapers and Periodicals are punctually supplied. amie The tae Secs Cenidnlers comndnte tested? °° Cane homie 
2 ree coioeme is one fi the largest in this country, and is constantly i d by the of SES. cL, Dik chdihc be dhencdeakitaho2<4) cased Capt. Luce.! 
tl readi . Dk nen we Guan 00000 o0060.akd 40 hoses ceean © JomMsTOCK 
The terms, privileges, a. will be cheerfully furnished at the Library. The BALTIC.... y — Co 





FROM NEW YORK. 
















: ‘ a. Saturday, Wednesday, -+++ 12, 1888- 
five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of com; ively recent formation, its HIS Company has formed a Local Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdi Saturdes; Wednesday, ian 
issued in y , - : : oo 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits flowing from its establishment. the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, settle al Saturday, Wednesday,....... ’ rir rgh ss 
Upwards of £5,000 has been Pers upon Soprtace —, any & Se Seceted for their on om losses, and to invest in New York all funds derived from premiums, and the sale of shares. Saturday, Wednesday,........ Yobreer Psi %, . 
most. i w ‘OF r > J y c ‘ PSABY,. ec eeee reer. 5 
. The Laas have da extend pete hewatg a4 by ph te mr and the free distribu- DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. Beardey, Wonnede’ SAPehes March a hci ig 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of nal infinence and example, but all are not James Brown, Esq., Chairman. Saturday Wednesday,........ April... .....6, * 
met with at the hay py moment when they might be di to listen to the friendly voice of Francis Cortenett, Esq., Deputy Chairman. Returdas Wednesday, ences iiiinss col i, * 
and therefore it is this ma ‘uce many who need it most to reflect | Grorcr Barctiay, Esq. Joseru Gaitiarp, Jr., Esq. E. F. SANDERSON, Esq. Saturd ys ikeney . 2.3 4“ 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,” and Tead them without further solicitation to se- | C. W. FaseEr, Esq. | Mortimer Livixcerox, = ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. Saturday, Wednesday,........May.....--18, “* 
cure its valuable protection. , ILLIAM 8. WETMORE, Esq. urday. Wednesday,........ PRL. ee 
In claim for “THE CANADA” a decided preference ed ~ hag hee mo ALEX. Hamitton, Jr., Counsel of the Company. ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. Saturday, Wednesday, Lk Bae’ Jane....... 18, - 
sider to utable grou! : e erest, 7 Saturda: Vednesday,........ , ere , 
bining the chief TRUSTEES. y, i oo 
—— andthe investment of tn accu s—— aE to okie mane angek heme to all Six THomas Beqnarp Bircn, Bart., M. P. Apam Hopeson, Esq. Saturday, Wegneeny. steeeees ed teeeeee is = 
waeene? d inthe rity tee and inducing many to select this office upon public SaMueL Hy. Tuompson, Esq. Baten day ’ Wed ~4 qeeerene ‘AU y pate e 10 
prosp ; 0 LIVE OL. 4 nesday,.......-. gust. ... 4 
mr an nae = Neat Cy in offering with perfect prudence wie ff assurance BI ysesnad * abet al A aang ° | arene be. . & Wotoeniey’: shee ot : ; yp — = 
material more odventageoes br those of any ne obice now represented Kad ong they notice THomAS BROCKLEBANK, Esq., Joseru Curis. Ewart, Esq., Deputy Chairman. Sotardn Vweaseaiag, nen dh Seatenber 21, 
an instance © e - 4 Pali, urday,........Uctober........1, — | | Wednesday,,.......Vetwover,,... oy 
" es din ffecti hole a fewer number of Policies William Dixon, Robert Higgin John Marriott, y> , “ 
Fear an bapented, Sor 4 thues as much money; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- | William Karle, George Holt, William: Nichol, Saturday, etteaees nn OO 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to Thos. Steuart Gladstone, George Hall Lawrence, Charles Saunders. — * eee Meééesbs ne AD Oh 
these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the ye ag the ex- Goerge Coons, ciate Harold I detledale, Herman Stolterfoht, Saterday’ ee: Ren as ail evens « « et 
penses of ‘* The Canada” are low, beyond any ¢ with the best man: offices. ranc lex. Hami » we, ohn Swainson, Saturdas” : bade W. a paten” December....14, “ 
Tt must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial, —— yor wae Francis Haywood, Alexander Macgregor, Jas. Aspinal Tobin, Esq. Geturday,. |... ooemier... 4 Wednesday"... December... “* 
or American offices could be effeeted through ‘‘ The Can a Feather Swinton Bout, Esq., Secretary. 


: 2 th , as the additional interest upon t 
sake Plead hice Coates Province) would mere = —_— the slight increase of ex- 
pense ine to ** The Canada.”’ os 

Rewldente tn on es rrp Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local ‘en. 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life ory = a purchased, and Monies 
recei epos' jon at from 5 to r cent ini 
Por ta ther saan Propestens, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 


38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


ORGANIST WANTED. 


*HURC IE ASCENSION, (Protestant Episcopal,) Hamilton, Canada 
Neat ph wi ye = n the qualification of the person en ed, but it is desired to ob- 
tain the services of an experienced and talented professor to whom an adequate remuneration will 
be given. A good professional man would find a good opening in Hamilton, and would be likely 
t. 
“i ee eee dine anaunention® and references to be addressed immediately to the Incumbent 
or Churchwardens, Post Office, Hamilton, C. W. 














Hamiton, Jan. 7, 1853. tf. 
: NOTICE. 
CE IS HEREBY GIVEN, to all , that the Subscriber is the owner of the Govern- 
N ps bas Fa Licence of Nine Square Miles, and has the right of entry from the owners of the 
soil to work all y taken sion of by 


ines and Minerals on the land, now illegally and forci 

the Albert Mining Company, in Hillsboro, Province of New Brunswick, and that the property now 

being abstracted by sai an will be vee | attached en Un _— 
ving instituted to eject parties from the premises. 4 SNE LE GAL, 

— im, “ — 86 William Street, New York. 





REMOVAL. 
D®; H. CALDWELL bas removed from No. 104 Spring Street to No. 4 Great Jones 
Street. 





C. 8. BOURNE & BROTHER, 
BILL AND EXCHANGE BROEERS, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 


CHRISTOPHER 8. os NEW YORK. 


FRANCIS BOURNE, 





WILL’ BE PUBLISHED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ON SATURDAY, FEB’Y Sth, 


BY PUDNEY & RUSSELL, No. 80 BROADWAY, 
(Nearly opposite Trinity Church,) 


AND AT THE BOOK STORE OF STANFORD & SWORDS, 137 BROADWAY, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE CHURCH JOURNAL, 


Established for the diffusion of intelligence, chiefly Ecclesiastical and Religious, and for the fur- 
therance of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, as taught in the Ancient Creeds and the Book of 


Common Prayer. 
The size will be folio, of eight pages ; and the wd and printing of the best quality. Published 
at two dollars and fifty cents per annum, if paid in advance, or three dollars if collected. 

Any person remitting twenty dollars, 1 receive ten copies of the Paper for one year, mailed 
aceording to his directions. 


All communications intended for the Editorial department of the Paper should be directed to the 
Eprrors of “Tae Cuuren Journat, 80 Broadway ; and all letters on business, to PupNey & 
Russet, Publishers, 8%) Broadway. 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 
N THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D., author of The 
Study of Words. 1 vol. 12mo., 12mo., cloth, 50 cents. 


ALSO. 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D. Fourth edition, 12mo. 
cloth, 75 cents. x : 

** Jt is one of the most striking and original publications of the day, with nothing of hardness, 
dullness or dryness about it ; but altogether fresh, lively, and entertaining.’’—Boston Traveller. 

MACAULAY'S SPEECHES. Speeches by the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, M. P., author of 
“The History of England,” ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,’’ &c. &e. 2 vols. 12mo. $2. 

** It is hard to say whether his poetry, his speeches in Parliament, or his brilliant essays are the 
most charming ; each has raised him to very great eminence, and would be sufficient to constitute 
the reputation of any ordinary man.’’—Sir Archibald Alison. 

“It may be said’that Great Britain has produced no statesman since Burke, who has united in 
80 eminent a degree as Macaulay the lofty and cultivated genius, the eloquent orator, and the saga- 
cious and far-reachi litician.’’—Albany Argus. 

MEAGHER'S SPEECHES. Speeches on the Legislative Independence of Ireland, with Intro- 
ductory Notes. By Thomas Francis Meagher. 12mo. cloth, portrait, $1. 

Lg iis hook affords internal evidence of a mind highiy cultivated, and expresses sentiments justi- 
fying the sympathies so generously extended to him. The style is pure, energetic and elevated, 
and presents a model of argumentative composition. "’—National Intelligencer. 

NAPOLEON IN EXILE, OR A VOICE FROM ST. HELENA, being the opinions and re- 
flections of Napoleon on the most important events in his Life and Government, in his own words. 
By Barry E. O'Meara, his late Surgeon, 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, plates, $2. 

** The vol give us ly favourable opportunities of obtaining an insight into the in- 
terior of this remarkable man. ©’ Meara, from his wary enjoyed the best opportunities for his 

s, and doubtless honestly improved them. hat was most favourable, he had Napoleon’s 
Ponhdence.”—Cincinnati Journal and Messenger. 
In Press, and will be published early in March, 


THE SPEECHES, STATE PAPERS, &c. &c., OF THE HON. WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 
Raited By George E. Baker. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, with Portrait and other Engravings, in the highest 
— of the art. Price $2 50 per vol. Half-calf, extra, $3 75; full calf, extra or antique, $4 50. 

TARY OF A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES in Company with Louis Kossuth ; with 
Observations on the People, Government, &c., &c. By Francis and Theresa Pulszky. 2 vols. 


cloth. 
THE LION SKIN AND LOVER HUNT. By Charles de Bernard. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
NOTES AND EMENDATIONS to the Text of Shakspeare’s Plays, from the early manuscript 
in a copy of the folio of 1622, in the possession of John Payne Collier, Esq., F. 8. A., 


12mo, cloth. . 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 


HAND-BOOK OF WINES, 
PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL AND HISTORICAL. BY THOMAS McMULLEN. 
In One Volume, pp. 327. Price One Dollar. ° 
New York: D. Aprpteton & Co. 

Some will regard this work as a Natural History of Po’ under a different name ; others, as 

Treatise on one of the branches of the Art of Enjoying Life. Both will find it & complete 
tine of knowledge on the subjects of which it treats.—Harpers’ Magazine. 
What diner-out has not at times been bored to death by endless and pointless uisitions on the 
contents of mine host’s cellar? Now here is a small volume, b: the aid of whic if understand- 
ingly pondered, a man’s vinous conversation may at least e aroma and some flavour. 


acquire som 
For it really is what it professes to be—a ‘‘ practical, theoretical, ” tor th 
wine bibber-— Albion. cal, and historical’ guide tor the 


To the dining rooms of genial feeling, to the sideboards of discriminati th 
sanctum of the jaded business toiler, to the mahoganies of they of the oy yom | pow BA o 
the festive erings of friendship and ambitious respect,—and to the library of every true con- 
noisseur Mr. McMallen has tendered his “qn well as professional ‘cts. Our volume is 
well named. Like the Hand-books of travel, by a the subject from prefatory starting to 
resting is mapped out distinctly and aptly.—Literary World. 
regard the appearance of this ‘‘ Hand-Book’’ with pl i 
commend e to our readers. It is cy caretal ead petsions blending of ail the valanuie warmly re- 
ained ery best European on subject and ma: il matte! 
and book of reference.— Knickerbocker. y well teke rank Gp Genter 


IMPORTANT TO THE % 
DISCOVERY has recently been made by Dr. WHEELER, of No. 
A has been many years in extensive ractice as an Oculist in New ow) ny whieh Piles can 
and almost ly ated, without ‘pain or imposing rest rom busi 

‘e is enabled, in proof of remarkable cures effected, to give reference to gent! holding ex 
alted positions in society. 

Persons residing in the country, on describing to Dr. Wheeler lette 
of time they have suffered from Files can be successfully treated be fine pest pala) the length 

Nov. 6—3m. Office hours from eight o'clock, a. mM. to two P. a. 


NIAGARA FALLS PROPERTY. 
OR SALE OR TO LEASE, the well known residence of the late Ex- 
' Pn fed by his Excellence Peay Buchanan (within 


one mile of the great Ci Bye | P y Lord E 
The Dwelling is two about 60 front by 40 feet deep, with wing exte: back and 
cellar underneath the whole. for Cy Carriage, Wash, and Wood Houses, with 
Barn and excellent Well of Water. The G: well stocked with Fruits, and with Lawn and 
Ornamental Shrubbery, comprising about two acres and a half; commanding a beautiful k 
view, and possessing all the ad of the vicinity of the village of Drummondville in ost- 
Office, Churches, &c., &c. Being y healthy situation is peculiarly adapted for the re- 
ty letter (poct paid) te Ms Re'S, Buchanan, New York + Movers era an reasonable, — 
post ) to Mr. R. 8. Bue ew York ; Messrs. Hect - 
. 0. Buchanan, Drummondville, Canada. roar tie coe 


Toronto ; or to Mr. W. b From five to fifty acras 
Dec, 25—3 


land can be had if desired. mos. 
EDWARDS, SANDFORD & Co. 


FORE on BE PAEES,  comngeten with Anam & Co’s Great American E: 


: . the foll branches of 
business—Forwarding of Parcels and Merchandise to and from all parts of the wordt The Collec. 
tion Legacies, &c. and the transaction, by efficient counsel, of the leading 
business connected therewith. Drafts for large or small sums, payable at every Town or 
Oy » So Ce eS oe Britain and Ireland. Letters of Uredit issued in 

ot 4g hy nt ey oa Of geivais cas 
ages forw e uropean er nsu al lowest 
: marde y every lye \, rates, and all private and 


EDWARDS, SANDFORD & CO. 19 Wall Street. 
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DIRECTOR 


William Brown, Esq., M. P,. 

Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart., 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M. P., 
Seymour 

Swinton Bocut, Esq., Sec. to the Comp’y. 


S IN LONDON. 


Witiram Ewart, Esq., M. P., Chairman. 
Georce Freperick Youne, Esq., M. P., Deputy Chairman. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
James Hartley, Esq. 
Ross D. Mangles, Esq., M. P. 


Hon. F. Ponsonby, 
John Rankin, Esq. 
James M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Teulon, Esq. 


BenJsamin Henperson, Esq., Resident Sec’y. 





GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 


This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 


OF NEW YORK 
throughout the State. 


The Local Board of Directors meet every W 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 


“A Savine Bank ror THe WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 


Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
in accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their General Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Agencies 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALI A insured at a moderate extra premium. 








Medical E i daily at 1 o’ 


George Barclay, 
James Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, 
Samuel 8. Howland, 
John G. Holbrooke, 
Henry 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. Th 


DR. A. HOSACK, 


y for tr ction of current business. 
clock, P. M. 


s in at d 
Rs aaa setting sorth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
8 b 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


©. E. Habicht, 

F. C. Tucker,! 

A. G. Stout, 

Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 

Robert J. Dillou, 
Ludlam. 


BANKERS: 


¢ Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 


DR. 8S. S. KEENE. 
C. E. HABICHT, @eneral Agent. 





For freight or passage apply to 
EDW'D Pa COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
} ow stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
therein. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chief Cabin Passage ........s0ccccceee: $120 | Second Cabin Passage.............+0+.. 970 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Gite? Cable Paasnge ....cssccdsccevcsced $100 | Second Cabin Passage....... svecvecdend ie 


a> The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 








Captains Captains. 
Arabia... 6.6... e cece eee ee. Capt, JUDKINS. America,...... see cccceece css Capt. LEITOH, 
VRPT ree Capt. Ryrig. | Europa, .,...........+.-..-Capt. SHANNON, 
Bs 800 00's 06:08 sosnenees Capt. E. G. Lorr. | Canada,..........-.+00+00+ +++ Capt. STONB, 
GS 6-5 406 kere Resa ES Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,.........-.56 cece eens Capt. Lane, 

These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
bow. 

From 

Niagara. New York ' ECT Febru’y 23d, 1853. 
America ton . .. -March si 
Arabia . ew York ose .March Oh, “* 
Cambria ee Te eee March 16th, “ 
Africa i. See eee March 23d, “ 
Canada. ee eC eee March 30th, “ 
Asia... New York .........-. Wednesday, .......... +». April 6th, * 
America Boston, Ape th, ‘ 
Arabia p AE Uns 0.0 00s0:0.0: cE co cc0secenebent April 20th, “ 
Europa,........ . Boston, .. . .Wednesday,...... gc véveee April 27th, “ 





Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jewelry, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof therela 


yy rm oy" E. CUNARD, 
or passage, a) o) aii 
or freig' passage, apply 4 Bowling Green. 





s0c 


mium as guarantees safety to the Office. 
Policies will hereafter be issued, entitling the 


ment made—without any responsibility or guara 


value. 


J. Elliottson, M. D F. R. 8. 
E. 8. Symes, 

Joseph Thompson, 

Charles Bennett, 


NE ks cieean ees os § B. Holmes, 


St. John, N. B 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 


IETY, 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
HIS INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low ‘arate of pre- 


assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 


mium, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one-half of the annual pay- 
ntee personal or otherwise; nor will the policy (the 

only security) be required to be lodged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed the 
he assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


reon. 


Applicants are not charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Clement Tabor, 
Hugh Croft, 
A. C. Barclay, 
Thomas Nicoll, 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


John Rawson, 
John Moss, 


A. La Rocque, E. R.'Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev. 


J. Flanagan. 


. a Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon. 
Halifax N.S. ....+. 46.44. } 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 25 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Alli : io 
; W. Jack. “s son, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland. 4 ay mga Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C. 
‘ _ N.S ; 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MontTREAL. 





AS obtained among Physicians generall 
“ T have carefully examin: 


Aperient.’ 


“6 


In those cases where there 
usual i Flatal 





them as you may, in many cases* however, 
dren, they have readily taken it, 


may be administered, and the eleg 


(Sign 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. JAMES TARRANT 
Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N 


’ 


William street. Reece & Brotuer, No. 


Also for sale at 110 Broadway, 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row, 531 Broadway, 


31 East Balti t 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. He ane Reg il ae A 


Co., 40 Canal street New Orleans and by the principal d 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


, has drawn from an eminent 
member of the Medical Profession of this city the followin, noih of ine nae 


trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficac 
ESTIMONIAL.—From George es pears, M. D., Professor of vy S &c. 
and in many cases prescribed the med 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its fovenr. braless 
It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic 
sant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’ 


testimonial of its merits : a single 


at once mild and plea- 
8 Effervescent Seltzer 


is an Be any Fd a in y way * sod bowels, producing the 
iy yY, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in my h 
has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to children, Tuentcs 
in which I have administered your Aperient to chil- 
and frequently asked me to repeat the dose. 
or sper! in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much value. 


To persons visitin, 
Tho facility with which ft 


‘ant manner in which it is off 
general notice, which its intrinsic merits fully support. PSE Ree FES, OO © clele to 
ed] . 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 


us ieee and sold, wholesale and retail, by J teed TARRANT, Druggist and Apothecary, 


188 Broadway, 100 
ROWN, 

HENDRICKSON, Savannah. SicKLEs & 

ruggists throughout the United States. 





UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON,......... Capt. E. M. Fitch. 


Washington. .......... 


Price of passage from New York to 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., 
All Letters and Newspapers must 
No Bills of Lading will be signed 


nm experenced surgeon 
For freight or passage apply to 


Jan. 22—1 year. 






NEW YORK, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 


MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 


| HERMANN....... eee cceees Capt. E. Higgins. 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposed DatEs oF SalLiInc—1853. 


From New York. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 


Washington » March 30 | Washington... .., Wednesda: t. 14 
, April 27} Hermann ........ Wednesday, On 12 

Washington ,May 25] Washington... ... Wednesday, Nov. 9 
ermann . » June 22/ Hermann ........ Wednesday, Dec. 7 
Washington , July 20] Washington... .. . Wednesday, Jan. 4 
Hermann . » Ang. 17 


: wee or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 


pass through the Post Office. 
on the day of sailing. 
is attached to each steamer. ~4q 


MOLLER, SAND & RIERA, 
, CROSK ; 
Wa. MBLIN, Reve. On. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP * 
for Bermuda and St. Thomas, 
Passage Money to Bermuda. . 
Do. do. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 





on Monday, March 7t 


St. Thomas, .. eecseccecs 


RLIN,”’ W. Sampson, Command 
i, 1853, at noon. =, will call 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS... 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every” week throughout 


the year. 
The following ships, composing the line of | weg under the cy of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throughout 


the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usual, viz : 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
ew York. London. 
Southampton, Tinker, Jan. 13, May 5, Aug. 25, Dec. 15| Mar. 3, June 23, Oct. 18 
Victoria, Champion, | Jan. 27, May 19, Sep. 8, Dec. 29] Mar. 17, July 7, Oct. 2 
Marg. Evans. Pratt, Feb. 10, June Sept. 22} Mar. 31, July 21, Nov. 10 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, Feb. 24, June 16, Oct. 6] April l4, Aug. 4, ov. 24 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | Mar. 10, June30, Oct. 20/ Jan.6, Apr. 28, Aug. 18. Dec. 8 
Amer. Eagle, Moore, Mar. 2%, July 14, Nov. 3/| Jan. 20, May 12, Sept. 1, Dee. 22 
Devonshire, Hovey, April 7, July 28, Nov.17| Feb. 3, ay 26, Sept. 15 
Northumberland, Lord, April 21, Aug. 11, Dee. 1| Feb. 17, June 9, Sept. 29 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description, 

The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for letters, parcels, 
or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Ladingare signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 
F. E. MORGAN, and >70 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 


Skips. 


ps. Captains From New York. From Live I. 
Constellation,........ Ms. 4.000 6065 April 11. .Aug."11, .Dec. 11 | Jan. 26. .May % Sep. 26 
See. |, Ae Feb. 11..June ll, .Oct. 11] Mar. 26. .July 26. .Nov. 26 
Underwriter. ........ Shipley,........ Jan. 11..May 11. .Sept. 11 | Feb. 26. June 26. .Oct. 26 
Ee era BN s000ntcn? Mar. 11, .July 11,.Fov. 11] Apr. 26. . Aug. 26. .Dec. 26 





These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience, 
Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 
they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Punctuality in the days of 
sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Live: DS cenes dbeeh eve? $75 ° 
ai er CE Wane 606s boesecs 80 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 








New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS, Ist M loth June? 
Foilansbee, master. y 16th October. 
ST. NICHOLAS, Toth oy ‘ 
Bragdon, master. 16th November, 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § tt July nw eves ccee eee 3 loth Anewat. 
Conn, master. lst November 16th December. 
Ist April .... 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, iat A 
ugust ... 16th September. 
Willard, master. De 0 66:5 59.0400. 68-beeiied 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com- 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 


of age is $100, without wines or py 
l be forwarded free oo any charge but those actually 


oods sent to the subscribers wi 
incurred. OYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
161 Pearl street. 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—7)> Li* 
R verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new as {ullows * 
FROM PHILADELPHIA, 

City of Manchester .............4. ++++e+..-Thursday, Mar. 18653. 
CRF OE GIRIIIT 6 80.0 co cccvnvacrccessvee ces Thursday, Mar. si as 
FROM LIVERPOOL. 





i A 6 55 :435 botemen bec se, Wed 4 ‘ 
City of Manchester . ., W. wa Mes. F) 1858. 


Rates of Passage from Philadelphia Saloon in after state rooms, $90, in midship state rooms, 
$65; in forward state rooms, $55;—iucluding provisions and steward’s fees. For freight or passage, 


apply to 
THOMAS RICHARDSON, 41 Exchange Place, N. Y. 
or No. 9 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HENRY MACKAY, Montreal, Agent for the Canadas. 


A limited number of third class passengers will nladstohin, ond 
Liverpool—found with provisions. ngers will be taken at $20 from P phia, $30 frome 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
at GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'’S powerful new Steamship 
“GLASGOW.” 


1965 Tons, and 409 horse power, Rosert CraiG, Commander, is appointed to sail from New York 
direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 26th day of March, 1853, at 12 o’clock, noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ........... +. +++ $90 00 
» G0. (Midship do.) . 2... 2... ce cceceeeeeeees 75 00 
Second do. 50 00 


bassateks mre sea cuaas sets ste avers coe ens 
A limited number of third-class f or will be taken, supplied with provisions of good qual- 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENT DOLLARS. _ -_ 
‘arries @ surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 
roadway, N. Y. 


3 B 
Intending passengers are requested to no attention to reports of the being but te 
communicate at once with tho Aout. 4 yp _ 




















W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE No, 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








